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NOTICE TO AUTHORS 


1. Communications.—Papers must be communicated to the Society by a Fellow. They 
should be accompanied by a summary at the beginning of the paper conveying briefly the 
content of the paper, and drawing attention to important new information and to the main 
conclusions. summary should be intelligible in itself, without reference to the paper, 
to a reader with some knowledge of the subject; it should not normally exceed 200 words 


typed ws Authors are requested to it MSS. in duplicate. These should be 
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n | 
ing double spacing and leaving a margin of not less than one inch on the 
“hand side. Corrections to the MSS. be made in the text and not in the 
margin. Unless a paper reaches the Secretaries more than seven days before a Council 
meeting it will not normally be considered at that meeting. By Council decision, MSS. of 
accepted papers are retained by the Society for one year after publication ; unless their 
return is then requested by the author, they are destroyed. 


2. Presentation.—Authors are allowed considerable latitude, but they are requested to 
follow the general style and arrangement of Monthly Notices. References to literature 
should be given in the standard form, including a date, for printing either as footnotes or in 
a numbered list at the end of the paper. Each reference should give the name and 
initials of the author cited, irrespective of the occurrence of the name in the text (some 
latitude being permissible, however, in the case of an author referring to his own work). 
The following examples indicate the style of reference appropriate for a paper and a book, 
respectively :— 

A. Corlin, Zeits. f. Astrophys., 15, 239, 1938. 

A. 8. Eddington, Internal Constitution of the Stars, Cambridge, p. 182, Table 24, 1926. 


3. Notation.—Authors should conform closely to the recommendations of Commission 
3 of the International Astronomical Union (Trans. J.A.U., Vol. VI, p. 345, 1938). Council 
has decided to adopt the I.A.U. 4-letter abbreviations for constellations where contraction 
is desirable (Vol. IV, p. 221, 1932). 

4 st ¢ Ry oh should be drawn about twice the size required in print 
and prepared for direct photographic reproduction except for the lettering which 
should be inserted in pencil. Legends should be given in the manuscript 
indicating where in the text the figure should appear. Blocks are retained by the 
Society for 10 years; unless the author requires them before the end of this period they 
are then destroyed. 


5. Tables—These should be arranged so that they can be printed upright on 
the page. 

6. Proofs.—Costs of alteration exceeding 5 per cent of composition must be borne by 
the author. Fellows are warned that such costs have risen sharply in recent years, and it 
is in their own and the Society’s interests to seek the maximum conciseness and simplifi- 
cation of symbols and equations consistent with clarity. 


7. Revised Manuscripts.—When papers are submitted in revised form it is especially 
requested that they be accompanied by the original MS. 


Reading of Papers at Meetings 
8. When pugs | — authors are requested to indicate whether they will be 


willing and able to read the paper at the next or some subsequent meeting, and approxi- 
mately how long they would like to be allotted for speaking. 


9. Postcards giving the programme of each meeting are issued some days before the 
meeting concerned. Fellows wishing to receive such cards whether for Ordinary 
Meetings or for the Geophysical Discussions or both should notify the Assistant Secretary. 
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ADDITIONAL MEETING OF 1951 JULY 25 


in the Washington Singer Laboratories of the 
University College of the South West, Exeter 


Professor H. Dingle, President, in the Chair 


The President announced that this Additional Meeting was the fourth to take 
place outside the rooms of the Society in London. He expressed the appreciation 
of the Society to the Principal and Council of the University College of the South 
West, through whose courtesy the meetings were being held in the Washington 
Singer Laboratories. The thanks of the Society were also accorded to the Director 
of the Norman Lockyer Observatory, Sidmouth, whose cooperation in the 
organization of the meeting was greatly appreciated. 


One hundred and seventy-one presents were announced as having been 
received since the last meeting, including :— 


G. de Vaucouleurs, Physique de la Planéte Mars (presented by the author) ; and 
M. Waldmeier, Die Sonnenkorona (presented by the author). 


A number of Fellows signed the Admission Book. Papers were read by 
Dr W. H. Ramsey, Dr R. A. Lyttleton, Professor G. C. McVittie and Mr H. W. 
Newton. 


Other meetings were held in connection with the Society’s visit to Exeter. 
On the evening of July 23, a reception was given by the Principal and Council of 
the University College. An Astronomical Colloquium was held on July 24, and, 
in the evening, a Public Lecture, entitled New Astronomical Telescopes, was 
given by the Astronomer Royal ; this lecture was illustrated by a film, “The Story 
of Palomar”, lent by the American Embassy. A Geophysical Discussion on 
Geomagnetic Storms was held on July 26, and on the evening of the same day the 
Mayor of Exeter held a Civic Reception in the Guildhall for the Society. ‘T'wo 
visits to the Norman Lockyer Observatory at Sidmouth were arranged, and also an 
excursion to places of archaeological interest on Dartmoor. 
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MEETING OF 1951 OCTOBER 12 
Professor H. Dingle, President, in the Chair 


The election by the Council of the following Fellows was duly confirmed :— 

Rev. John Graham, M.A., B.Sc., Lecropt Manse, Bridge of Allan, Stirling- 
shire (proposed by W. M. Smart); 

Don Tocher, A.B., Bacon Hall, University of California, anene 4, California, 
U.S.A. (proposed by R. Stoneley); and 

Wang Shdu-Kuang, University of London Observatory, Mill Hill Park, 
London, N.W.7 (proposed by G. R. Burbidge). 


The election by the Council of the following Junior Member was duly 
confirmed :— 


Roger John Tayler, Clare College, Cambridge (proposed by R. H. Garstang) 


One hundred and fifty-four presents were announced as having been received 
since the last meeting, including :— 


Atlas Stellarum Variabilium, Series IX, 1941 (presented by the Vatican 
Observatory) ; 

Problems of Cosmical Aerodynamics (presented by the International Astronom- 
ical Union) ; 

The Geomagnetic Field, its description and analysis, 1947, Publication No. 580 


of the Carnegie Institution (presented by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington); and 


Astronomical Navigation Tables, volumes A—-Q (presented by D. H. Sadler). 
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ON THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE MAJOR PLANETS 


W. H. Ramsey 


(Received 1951 May 10) 


Summary 


The internal constitutions of the major planets are investigated on the 
basis of the atomic theory of solids. The starting-point of the investigation 
is the theoretical pressure—density relationship for solid hydrogen at absolute 
zero temperature; the internal temperatures of the planets are shown to be 
too low to influence the densities appreciably. It is shown from the empirical 
mean densities that the most massive planets, Jupiter and Saturn, are 
predominantly hydrogen. ‘The hydrogen content of Jupiter is about 
80 per cent by mass and that of Saturn about 60 per cent by mass. The 
proportions of hydrogen in these planets are comparable with that in solar 
material. The internal density distributions in Jupiter and Saturn have 
been estimated on the assumption of chemical homogeneity. The proportion 
of heavier elements has been chosen for each planet to agree with its 
empirical mean density. The computed moments of inertia of the planets 
are close to, but definitely larger than, the empirical values. This probably 
means that the heavier elements are not distributed uniformly in the planets 
but are to some extent centrally condensed. Uranus and Neptune are 
about ten times as dense as hydrogen planets of the same mass, and their 
mean atomic weights are about four; these planets are presumably composed 
mainly of water, methane and ammonia. The cosmogonical significance 
of these results is briefly discussed. 





Introduction.—'Vhis investigation into the structures of the major planets has 
been prompted by recent theories of the internal constitution of the Earth. 
Seismic observations indicate a discontinuous change in structure at about halfway 
to the centre of the Earth, which is interpreted as the boundary of a central core. 
Until recently it has been taken for granted that the core is iron, probably alloyed 
with a small percentage of nickel. The less dense material of the surrounding 
mantle is mainly olivine, a mixture of magnesium and iron orthosilicates. The 
formation of an iron core is attributed to the immiscibility of molten iron and 
silicates; the iron is presumed to have separated out under gravity in the same 
manner as in an iron furnace. In the new theories the deep interior of the Earth 
is assumed to be chemically homogeneous, and the existence of a core is attributed 
to the enormous hydrostatic pressures at great depths. ‘The pressure at the 
boundary of the core is supposed partially to destroy the molecular structure of 
the material, so that it becomes dense and metallic. The new view is consistent 
with all geophysical and astronomical data. The nature of the core is still 
open to debate, but the writer considers that the balance of the evidence is in 
favour of a chemically homogeneous Earth. 

The challenge to the hypothesis of an iron core in the Earth has far-reaching 
implications, not only in geophysics but in planetary astronomy. Speculations 
on the internal structures of the major planets have followed the same general lines 
as those on the Earth. The major planets too are usually supposed to consist 
of a number of layers of different densities which have separated under gravity 
during the early history of the Solar System (cf. a recent ‘“ Report on the Progress 
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of Astronomy” by Wildt (x)). It is now in doubt if such chemical separations 
on a planetary scale could have occurred, even under the most favourable 
circumstances. Also, no allowance has been made for the drastic changes in 
molecular structure caused by the high pressures in the planets. Thus, if the 
new theories of the Earth be accepted, the existing models of the major planets 
must necessarily be revised. Such a revision will be attempted in the present 
paper. 

Recent developments in geophysics.—Before 1936 every discontinuity in the 
Earth’s internal structure was attributed to a change in chemical composition. 
In that year Bernal and Jeffreys suggested that the “20° discontinuity”, which 
is at a depth of about 400km., may be associated with the formation of a high- 
pressure modification of olivine. Jeffreys (2) has shown that this discontinuity 
is absent in the Moon, which indicates that it is a consequence of the increasing 
pressure rather than the appearance of a new chemical material. Arguing by 
analogy from the known properties of a related compound, magnesium germanate, 
Bernal (3) has suggested a possible crystal structure for the high-pressure modifi- 
cation of olivine. The estimated difference in density between the two phases 
is about nine per cent, and this is consistent with the geophysical evidence. This 
explanation of the ‘‘20° discontinuity” greatly simplified the picture of the 
Earth. It soon became widely accepted that the Earth is, to a good approximation, 
chemically homogeneous between the base of the crustal layers (depth 33 km.) 
and the boundary of the central core (depth 2900 km.). The core discontinuity 
alone was interpreted in terms of a change in chemical composition. 

In 1941 Kuhn and Rittmann (4) published an important paper in which they 
contended that the discontinuous behaviour of seismic waves at the boundary 
of the Earth’s core is not associated with a sudden change in the chemical 
composition. These authors adopted a novel approach to the problem of the 
Earth’s internal constitution. Instead of starting from the known geophysical 
facts, which is the usual approach, they attempt to follow the Earth’s evolution 
on the assumption that it was formed from material ejected from the Sun. Their 
first conclusion is that an iron core could not have been formed in the Earth. 
They estimate that, even under the most favourable circumstances, the chemical 
separation would require a time much greater than the age of the Earth. Their 
second conclusion is that the deep interior of the Earth is, even to-day, of solar 
composition. ‘The authors claim that, while the light volatile materials have 
escaped from the outer layers of the Earth, diffusion is too slow a process to have 
removed an appreciable fraction of the hydrogen from the core. Kuhn and 
Rittmann attempt to reconcile this model of the Earth with the seismic data. 
Hitherto the discontinuous behaviour of seismic waves at the boundary of the 
core has been associated with a jump in density. Kuhn and Rittmann reject 
this interpretation on the grounds that it is inconsistent with their main thesis, 
namely, that the deep interior of the Earth is chemically homogeneous and of 
solar composition. Instead they ascribe the apparently discontinuous behaviour 
to a very rapid decrease in the viscosity. They assume that just above the core 
boundary the material is sufficiently viscous to transmit seismic vibrations with 
the characteristics of a solid, and that just below the boundary the characteristics 
are typical of aliquid. ‘The core discontinuity is remarkably sharp; its reflecting 
power for seismic waves shows that the transition from mantle to core, if not 
strictly discontinuous, cannot be spread over more than three or four kilometres. 
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‘The explanation of the core advanced by Kuhn and Rittmann therefore assumes 
an extremely rapid decrease in the viscosity without an appreciable change in 
the chemical composition, and this assumption needs justification. Kronig, 
de Boer and Korringa (5) pointed out that a sudden decrease in viscosity at the 
boundary of the core would be understandable if the hydrogen in the solar 
material became metallic at the pressure at this depth, and to test this idea they 
made detailed calculations on the pressure—density relationship for hydrogen. 
They found that the critical pressure for the transition of pure hydrogen to the 
metallic phase is smaller than that at the boundary of the core, but only by a 
factor of two; the discrepancy could be due to the presence of the heavier elements 
in the solar material. This was the first attempt to associate the core discontinuity 
with the transition of a non-metal to a metallic phase, and it preceded the writer’s 
work on the Earth by more than two years. This ingenious theory of Kuhn and 
Rittmann is untenable for the following reasons. The postulate of solar 
composition is inconsistent with the high density of the material in the deep 
interior of the Earth. Solar matter is predominantly hydrogen, and Kronig, 
de Boer and Korringa (5) have shown that the density of hydrogen at the pressures 
in the core is only about 1 g./cm.*. A density in the neighbourhood of 10 g./cm.* 
is necessary to explain the mean density and moment of inertia of the Earth. 
‘Thus the hydrogen and helium must have escaped from the interior of the 
Earth, if indeed these elements were ever present in large quantities. The 
conclusion that the volatile materials could not have escaped from the interior 
of the Earth is based on the assumption that the molecules must first come to the 
surface by the slow process of diffusion. But diffusion is not a controlling factor 
if the planet is cooling by convection, and Jeffreys (6) considers that there would 
be ample time for the gases from the interior to escape before convection ceased. 
The theory of Kuhn and Rittmann is also at variance with the low mean densities 
of the major planets. Since the interior of every planet is supposed to be of 
solar composition, the larger planets should be denser because of the greater 
compression. But the Earth is about eight times as dense as Saturn, though its 
mass is smaller by a factor of a hundred. It will be shown in this paper that 
only the largest planets in the Solar System, Jupiter and Saturn, are even 
approximately of solar composition. 

The writer (7, 8) has recently developed a theory in which the Earth’s core 
and mantle are assumed to be chemically identical. This theory is an extension 
of the work of Bernal and Jeffreys, and it is essentially different from the theory 
of Kuhn and Rittmann. The discontinuous behaviour of seismic waves at a 
depth of 2900 km. is interpreted in the usual way in terms of a jump in density. 
But the jump in density is attributed to a phase transition under pressure and not 
to the appearance of a new material such as iron. In the mantle olivine has an 
ionic structure; in the core it is in a dense metallic state. Phase transitions of 
this type have been discussed at length in other papers (8). A transition to a 
metallic phase is more drastic than an ordinary polymorphic transition such as 
that suggested by Bernal and Jeffreys to explain the “‘20° discontinuity”. In 
ordinary phase transitions the atoms or molecules are merely rearranged into a 
different crystal pattern and the density changes by only a few per cent. But in 
a transition to a metallic phase the atoms or molecules themselves are partially 
destroyed and electrons are set free to wander through the crystal. The density 
increases by more than 50 per cent at the boundary of the Earth’s core, and this 
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is consistent with the view that the material becomes metallic. he critical 
pressure for a transition to a metallic phase is usually very large by laboratory 
standards. A considerable energy is expended in releasing the electrons when 
the material becomes metallic, and this energy must be supplied by the hydro- 
static pressure during the collapse to the denser phase. ‘The critical pressure 
will therefore be high, and it has been shown in another paper (8) that it will 
usually be of the order of magnitude of a million atmospheres. The pressure 
at the boundary of the Earth's core is about 1-4 million atmospheres. The 
Earth also possesses a small inner core of radius about 1250 km. ; this is attributed 
to a second phase transition which increases the number of ‘“‘free’’ electrons. 
The writer’s theory, together with the work of Bernal and Jeffreys, implies that 
the Earth is chemically homogeneous below the base of the crustal layers (depth 
33 km.). The gradual increase in density with depth is due to the increase in 
compression, and the abrupt jumps in density are attributed to phase transitions 
under pressure. ‘lhe pressure—density relationship for the material of the Earth 
can be computed directly from the internal density distribution which has been 
derived from the seismic data (g). ‘Ihis theory is compatible with all data on 
the Earth’s internal structure, and it can account for several features which have 
not been previously explained (8). ‘The mean densities of the terrestrial planets 
probably provide the strongest evidence in support of the theory. Jeffreys (10) 
has pointed out that the various terrestrial planets have different chemical 
compositions, assuming that the Earth’s core and mantle are chemically distinct. 
The smaller planets have relatively smaller cores, which, on traditional views, 
means that they are deficient in iron. ‘The smaller planets are unlikely to have 
retained (or captured) a higher percentage of the lighter elements, and so it 
would appear that the planets were originally of different chemical compositions. 
The new interpretation of the core removes this difficulty. ‘The smaller planets 
have relatively smaller cores because they have smaller central pressures, and 
in the smallest planets the central pressure cannot support a core at all. It has 
been shown in another paper (7) that, on the basis of the new theory, the Earth 
and the terrestrial planets have the same chemical composition. ‘This composition 
is essentially the same as that of meteorites, and it is consistent with solar origin. 

These developments in geophysics have important repercussions on the 
theories of the internal constitutions of the major planets. The most widely 
accepted models of the major planets are those proposed by Wildt (1, 11). He 
assumes that the different components of the originally gaseous mixture separated 
under gravity in much the same way as an iron core is supposed to have formed 
in the Earth. ‘The details of the separation processes have been filled in by 
speculations along geochemical lines. Each major planet is presumed to have 
a central core of terrestrial composition; the mean density of this core is usually 
put at 6 g./cm.*, which is a little greater than the mean density of the Earth. 
Around this core a thick layer of “ice” is supposed to have formed, the chief 
constituents being water, carbon dioxide and other vapours which condense 
readily; the mean density of this layer is estimated to be about 1-5 g./cm.’. 
Finally, the outermost layer is presumed to be condensed permanent gases in 
a state of high compression, the predominant constituent being solid hydrogen ; 
the mean density of this layer is assumed to be 0-3 g./cm.*. This model contains 
only two adjustable parameters, namely, the radii of the spheres of discontinuity. 
The thicknesses of the various layers can be determined for each planet from its 
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known mean density and moment of inertia. This model leads to unreasonable 
chemical compositions for the major planets. For example, Wildt finds that 
Saturn, which is intermediate in mass, contains relatively about three times as 
much free hydrogen as the other major planets. This conclusion, were it valid, 
would mean that the planets were originally of different chemical compositions. 
But the predictions of the model are unreliable as no allowance is made for the 
transitions to metallic phases which occur at the high pressures in the interiors 
of the planets. For example, it is assumed in the model that the density of a 
terrestrial core at the centre of a major planet is only 6 g./cm.*. But the density 
of terrestrial material is already about 20 g./cm.* at the pressure at the centre 
of the Earth, and it will be at least 40 g./cm.* at the pressure at the centre of 
Jupiter. The densities used for the other layers are also too low. The heavy 
elements are therefore not so abundant in the major planets as the model suggests. 
As long ago as 1938 Wildt (11) and Kothari (12) independently suggested that 
hydrogen may be metallic in the interiors of the major planets. This suggestion 
has been confirmed by the detailed calculations of Kronig, de Boer and 
Korringa (5). ‘These calculations form the basis of the present investigation, 
and it will be shown later in the paper that hydrogen is the predominant con- 
stituent of both Jupiter and Saturn. The feasibility of large-scale chemical 
separations under gravity was taken for granted when Wildt first proposed his 
models of the major planets. But meanwhile Kuhn and Rittmann have shown 
that geological time is too short to permit the formation of an iron core in the 
Earth. ‘The time required to effect a chemical separation under gravity increases 
rapidly with the dimensions of the planet. It therefore seems probable that no 
appreciable chemical separation has occurred in the major planets since their 
formation. The major planets may therefore be chemically homogeneous. But, 
in the writer’s opinion, the issue of chemical homogeneity cannot be settled by 
a priori considerations alone. The present state of the major planets depends 
critically on their mode of formation, and the origin of the Solar System is still 
an open question. Each major planet will possess a small central core of terrestrial 
composition if the planets were formed by an aggregation process. On the 
other hand, the planets could be chemically homogeneous if they were formed 
from material ejected from a star. It will be assumed in the present paper that 
the major planets are chemically homogeneous. The possibility of a dense 
terrestrial core will be examined in a later paper. 

Empirical data._-The masses, mean diameters and mean densities of the 
major planets are given in Table 1; the data for the Earth are also given for 
comparison. ‘The values quoted and the estimated errors have been taken 
mainly from Russell, Dugan and Stewart (13), but Kuiper’s (14) new deter- 
mination of the mean diameter of Neptune has been adopted. The masses of » 
the major planets are known accurately as all of these planets have satellites. 
The uncertainties in the mean densities arise almost entirely from the errors 
in the determinations of the diameters. The two more remote planets, 
Uranus and Neptune, have very small angular dimensions. ‘The angular 
diameter of Neptune is only about two seconds of arc, as compared with fifty 
seconds for Jupiter at closest approach. Also, the more remote planets are less 
brilliantly illuminated. ‘The mean diameters of Jupiter and Saturn are known 
to about one per cent, but that of Uranus is known only to about six per cent. 
Kuiper’s (14) recent measurement of the diameter of Neptune involves a new 
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technique, and he considers that his determination is correct to about one per 
cent; the most reliable previous estimates are too large by more than ten per cent. 
In Table I the mean density appears to vary erratically from planet to planet. 
One would expect the mean density of a planet to be determined primarily by 
its mass, assuming that the planets were formed by a single event or process from 
a common original material. But Saturn, which is intermediate in mass, is only 
about half as dense as the other major planets. There are, however, two opposing 
factors to be considered. First, the greater compression in the larger planets 
tends to make the mean density increase with the mass. Second, the larger 
planets may have retained (or captured) a higher percentage of the lighter elements, 
which would tend to make the mean density decrease with the mass. The net 
result may be that the mean density is a complicated function of the mass. It 
will be seen later that hydrogen is relatively more abundant in Jupiter and 
Saturn than in the smaller planets, Uranus and Neptune. 


TABLE I 
Mean Densities of Major Planets 
Relative Mean Diameter Mean Density 
Mass (km.) (g./cm.*) 

Earth I 12,742 5°52 
Jupiter 318°35t+ 0°01 139,800 + 1,400 1°33+.0°04 
Saturn 95°3 to! 115,100+ 1,200 o-71+0°02 
Uranus 14°6 +o°'1 51,000 + 3,000 1°3 to0-2 
Neptune 17°3 tor 44,600+ 400 2'22+ 0°07 


TABLE II 
Ellipticities and Moments of Inertia 

e-} m~* e/m I/MR* 
Earth 297°3 289°8 0°975 0°334 
Jupiter 15*4+0°2 I1'2+0°3 0°73 + 0°02 0°25 
Saturn 9°5t0°2 6-2+0°2 0°65 + 002 0°22 
Uranus 18-0+0°6 12°5+2 o'6otorrlr 0°24 
Neptune 49°0+2°5 380+ 1 0°78+ 0°04 0°27 


‘The mean density is not the only indication of a planet’s internal constitution. 
Additional information can be obtained from the polar flattening caused by its 
rotation. In Table II the ellipticity e is the difference between the equatorial 
and polar diameters, expressed as a fraction of the equatorial diameter. ‘The 
ellipticity can be estimated directly from visual measurements or it can be 
calculated from the precession of the orbit of a satellite. The latter method is 
the more accurate, and all the values quoted in Tale II have been determined 
in this way, ‘The ellipticities given for Jupiter and Saturn are due to H. Struve 
(cf. reference (13)) and that for Uranus to Lvoff (15). Lvoff’s calculations on 
Neptune have also been used, but they have been modified as required by 
Kuiper’s new determination of the planet’s diameter. Neptune’s axial rotation 
cannot be detected directly as there is no visible surface marking. The rate of 
rotation is measured indirectly by means of the Doppler effect, which gives the 
velocity on the planet’s equator. The period of rotation can be estimated only 
in terms of the diameter, and the older measurements of the diameter correspond 
to a period of about 15°5 hours. Using Kuiper’s new determination of the 
diameter, the estimated period of axial rotation is reduced to 13-8 hours. The 
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ellipticity of Neptune given in Table II follows directly from this period of 
rotation and Kuiper’s estimate of the diameter (cf. Lvoff (15)). From the point 
of view of a planet’s internal structure, the interesting quantity is not the 
ellipticity e itself but the ratio (e/m), where m is the ratio of the centrifugal and 
gravitational forces on the planet’s equator. ‘The ratio (e/m) is smaller for planets 
whose mass is more concentrated towards the centre; it is 1-25 for a planet of 
uniform density, and it is 0-5 if the mass of the planet is concentrated in a small 
central core. Among the major planets (e/m) ranges from 0-65 to 0°78 and so 
all of these planets have strong central condensations of mass. ‘They are even 
more markedly condensed than the Earth, which itself has a dense central core. 
The extent of the central condensation is indicated quantitatively by the ratio 
(1/MR?), where M, R and J are the planet’s mass, radius and moment of inertia 
respectively. The magnitude of (J/MR*) is determined in terms of the ratio 
(e/m) by the well-known Radau—Darwin formula (cf. reference (16)): 


T/MR* = §{1 —§/(1 +)}, (1) 
where the parameter » is defined by the relation 
n= 5m/2e—2. (2) 


The values of (J/ MR*) calculated in this way are given in the last column of Table II. 
For the major planets the ratio (J/MR*) ranges from 0-22 to 0-27, as compared 
with 0-4 for uniform density and 0-334 for the Earth. The central condensations 
are therefore very marked indeed. Saturn is probably the most centrally condensed 
of the major planets, and Neptune is probably the least. Equations (1) and (2) 
are not exact; second and higher powers of the ellipticity have been ignored, 
and a certain function has been put equal to unity (cf. reference (16)). A more 
accurate treatment requires a knowledge of the internal density distribution, 
and this is not available. Equations (1) and (2) are valid approximations for the 
major planets, but the calculated values of (J/ MR?) may be in error by several 
per cent. 

The data in Tables I and II can be combined on reasonable assumptions to 
set definite limits to the surface and central densities of the planets. An upper 
limit to the surface density p, is set by the following argument due to Jeffreys (17). 
It is assumed that the density at the surface is less than that at any internal point. 
The planet’s moment of inertia / is greater than it would be if the whole volume 
had the surface density p,, the mean density being maintained at its actual value 
by a mass point at the centre; that is, 


I >(87/15)p,R°, 
from which it follows that 

Psip <2°51/ MR’, (3) 
p being the mean density of the planet. The same type of argument can be used 
to set a lower limit to the central density p,. It is assumed that the central density 
is the largest in the planet. The moment of inertia / is larger than it would be 
if the planet consisted of a central core of radius a and density p,, surrounded by 
an envelope of negligible mass; that is, 


I>(87/15)p,a’°, pa =pR’, 


from which it follows that 
pep >{2°51/ MR*}-*. 
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The limits set to p, and p, by equations (3) and (4) are given in Table III. The 
upper limits to the surface densities are surprisingly small, especially for Saturn. 


Tasce III 
Limits to Surface and Central Densities 
(g./cm.*) 
Earth Jupiter Saturn Uranus Neptune 
= 4°6 0°83 0°39 08 1°5 
a > 7° 2°7 I"7 28 4°0 

Moreover, it must be remembered that these limits have been derived on an extreme 
hypothesis. The actual surface densities will be much smaller, and throughout 
considerable fractions of the volumes the densities must be less than these limits. 
Hydrogen and helium are the only solids which have densities as small as 
0°39 g./cm.*, and the outer layers of Saturn must consist mainly of these elements. 
The presence of an atmosphere is of little importance so far as the bulk properties 
of a major planet are concerned. Peek (18) has pointed out that all gases in the 
atmospheres of the major planets are highly compressed under their own weight. 
The density of a perfect gas would exceed that of its solid at a depth below the 
visible surface which is less than one per cent of the radius. ‘Thus the perfect 
gas laws are applicable only in a thin surface layer whose contributions to the 
mass and volume of the planet are negligible. ‘he remainder of the planet is 
probably solid. But even if part of it is gaseous, the equation of state of a gas 
at these high pressures approximates to that of the solid. It will be assumed 
in this paper that the planets are solid throughout. 

Hydrogen planets.—lf a planet is sufficiently massive to have retained (or 
captured) even the lightest volatile compounds, one would expect it to be 
approximately of solar composition. As over 90 per cent of all atoms in the 
Sun’s atmosphere are hydrogen, the other elements in solar material may be 
neglected as a first approximation. In this section of the paper the properties 
of planets composed of hydrogen will be investigated, and the mean density will 
be computed as a function of the mass of the planet. A comparison with the 
data in Table I will throw some light on the chemical constitutions of the major 
planets. 

TasBLe IV 
Pressure-Density Relationship for Hydrogen 
Molecular Phase Metallic Phase 
Pressure Density Pressure Density 
10!” dynes/cm.? g./cm.* 10"? dynes/cm.? g./cm.* 
° 0089 o'8 0°77 
0°025 0°167 are) 0°81 
0°05 O°195 2°0 0°98 
orl o°225 3°°0 I°i2 
o'2 0°261 4°0 1°25 
o'3 0'284 50 1°36 
o*4 0°302 10°O 1°84 
o'5 0°316 15°0 2°21 
06 0°329 20°0 2°53 
°o"7 0°340 30°0 3°07 
o'8 0°350 40°0 7 i 


The pressure—density relationship for solid hydrogen at absolute zero 
temperature is given in Table IV. The critical pressure * for the transition 
* One atmosphere is 1-01 x 108 dynes/cm.?. 
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of hydrogen to a metallic phase is 0-8 x 10! dynes/cm.*. Below the critical 
pressure the densities refer to the molecular phase and at higher pressures to 
the metallic phase. ‘This pressure—density relationship has been computed 
numerically on the basis of the atomic theory of solids (19). ‘he calculations 
of Kronig, de Boer and Korringa (§) have been used for both the molecular and 
metallic phases. ‘The writer (19) has, however, refined the calculations of 
Kronig et al. in one respect ; the zero-point energies of the molecules in molecular 
hydrogen and of the protons in metallic hydrogen have been taken into account 
by an approximate procedure due to Debye, cf. reference (20). ‘The zero-point 
energy always decreases the density at a given pressure. It exerts a strong 
influence at low pressures; if it is neglected, the calculated density of solid 
hydrogen at zero pressure is about 60 per cent larger than the empirical value. 
The correction to the density is much less at higher pressures and, over most 
of the pressure range which is of interest, the correction is about 7 per cent. 
The calculated critical pressure for the formation of metallic hydrogen is not 
altered appreciably by the inclusion of the zero-point energies. Kronig et ai. 
estimated the critical pressure to be 0-7 x 10! dynes/cm.* and, at the critical 
pressure, the densities of the two phases were found to be 0-4 and 0-8 g./cm.’. 
According to the present calculations the critical pressure is 0-8 « 10'* dynes;cm.?, 
and at this pressure the densities of the two phases are 0-35 and 0-77 g.'cm.*. As 
regards the reliability of the data in Table IV, the uncertainties in the densities 
of the metallic phase are too small to be of any consequence. From the point ot 
view of atomic theory, metallic hydrogen is the simplest of all solids. It is simpler 
than the other alkali metals in that the ion core is a proton which, rigorously, 
has a Coulomb field. Complex ions introduce difficulties which at present 
limit the accuracy of calculations on solids. ‘These difficulties do not arise with 
metallic hydrogen, and the pressure—density relationship can be computed using 
existing techniques to an accuracy which is more than adequate for the present 
purposes. The calculated densities of solid molecular hydrogen are less reliable, 
and an error of five per cent would not be surprising. ‘lhe critical pressure is 
the most uncertain quantity in Table IV and it may be in error by ten, or even 
twenty, percent. It will be seen later that these uncertainties are not an important 
limitation for the problem of the planets. 

As the density p of solid hydrogen is known as a function of the pressure p, 
the bulk properties of planets composed of hydrogen can be calculated on the 
assumption of hydrostatic equilibrium. The equation to be solved is 


dp/dr = — pg, (5) 


where r is the distance from the centre of the planet and where g is the local 
acceleration due to gravity. This equation has been solved for a number of 
arbitrarily chosen central pressures, using step-by-step numerical integration. 
The solution of equation (5) gives the density as a function of the distance from 
the centre of the planet. This internal density distribution determines uniquely 
the mass M, the mean density p and all the other mechanical properties of the 
planet. The results of the calculations are presented in Fig. 1, which shows 
the dependence of the calculated mean density on the mass of the planet. The 
observed mean densities of the four major planets are also shown for comparison. 
The central pressure in a small planet is too low to support a core of metallic 
hydrogen. A core is possible only if the mass of the planet exceeds 88 Mg, 
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My being the mass of the Earth. A planet whose mass lies between 88M, and 
95M, can exist in equilibrium with or without a core. This is a consequence 
of the fact that the density of hydrogen jumps by more than 50 per cent at the 
critical pressure. The equilibrium configurations which have the smallest cores 
are unstable and so would not occur in nature; this leads to the discontinuity 
in the curve in Fig.1. ‘This phenomenon was encountered in previous calculations 
on the terrestrial planets (7), and a full explanation has been given by Lighthill 
and the writer (21, 22). A planet always has a core of metallic hydrogen if its 
mass exceeds 95M,, and the fraction of the total mass which is contained in 
the core increases rapidly with the mass of the planet. As is to be expected, all 
the major planets are denser than they would be if composed entirely of solid 
hydrogen. But the largest planets, Jupiter and Saturn, are only about twice as 
dense as hydrogen planets of the same mass. ‘This difference in mean density 
could be removed by increasing the density function p(p) by about 20 per cent, 
and solar material may be denser than pure hydrogen by about this amount. 
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Fic. 1.—The calculated mean density of a hydrogen planet as a function of its mass M; My is th: 
mass of the Earth. The empirical data for the major planets are also shown (cf. Table 1). 





Jupiter and Saturn therefore consist of hydrogen to about So per cent by mass 
and are thus much closer to solar composition than has been hitherto supposed ; 
Wildt (11) put the hydrogen content of Jupiter as low as 10 per cent by mass. On 
the other hand, Uranus and Neptune are more than ten times as dense as hydrogen 
planets of the same mass. A fourfold increase in the density function p(p) would 
be necessary to remove this discrepancy, and so the pressure—density relationship 
for solid hydrogen is not a proper starting-point for an investigation into the 
internal structures of these planets. The mean atomic weight in Jupiter and 
Saturn is little more than unity, but in Uranus and Neptune it is probably in the 
neighbourhood of four. Thus, from the point of view of chemical composition 
the major planets fall into two groups rather than one. The remainder of this 
paper deals mainly with the planets of the first group, Jupiter and Saturn, which 
are predominantly hydrogen. The calculations on hydrogen planets will be 
refined so as to include the relatively small proportions of heavier elements 
necessary to give agreement with the observed mean densities. A quantitative 
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treatment of the bulk properties of the planets of the second group, Uranus and 
Neptune, must await the results of calculations on the pressure—density relation- 
ships of a number of solids. ‘The cosmogonical significance of this grouping 
of the planets according to chemical composition will be discussed later in the 
paper. 

Rotating planets of solar composition.—The internal density distributions in 
Jupiter and Saturn will now be estimated on the assumption of chemical homo- 
geneity. The calculations on hydrogen planets must be modified in two respects. 
First, allowance must be made for the presence of the heavier elements. Second, 
the centrifugal force arising from the planet’s axial rotation must be taken into 
account in the hydrostatic equation (5). The centrifugal force effectively decreases 
gravity and so also the pressures in the interior of the planet; it therefore tends 
to reduce the mean density. The centrifugal force is relatively more important 
in Jupiter and Saturn than in the Earth. The ratio m of the centrifugal and 
gravitational forces on the equator is given in Table II for the different planets. 
This ratio is only 0-3 per cent for the Earth but it is 9 per cent for Jupiter and 
16 per cent for Saturn. The polar flattening caused by the axial rotation destroys 
the spherical symmetry of the planet. ‘The hydrostatic equation therefore 
involves two independent variables, the distance from the centre of the planet 
and the angle of latitude. An exact treatment of this equation would be cumber- 
some, but an approximate solution can be obtained by a method often employed 
in problems concerned with the figure of the Earth, cf. reference (23). It will 
be assumed that the centrifugal force is so much smaller than gravity that the 
square of the ratio m may be neglected in comparison with unity. One of the 
independent variables can be eliminated from the hydrostatic equation by the 
following transformation. Any given pressure p defines in the planet an oblate 
surface which is approximately a spheroid. Let r be the radius of the sphere 
which contains exactly the same volume as this surface. The parameter r is 
introduced as the new independent variable, and it takes the place of the distance 
from the centre of the planet in the simple hydrostatic equation (5). It may 
easily be established by the methods described by Jeffreys and Jeffreys (23) 
that the equation for hydrostatic equilibrium, neglecting terms of the order of 
m*, is 


dpidr = — p{g(r) — §w*r}, (6) 


where w is the angular velocity of axial rotation and where g(r) is the acceleration 
due to gravity : 


g(r) =(4nGir?) | o(x)x*de, 


G being the constant of gravitation. Equation (6) replaces the simple hydrostatic 
equation (5) and it is to be solved as though the planet had spherical symmetry ; 
the oblateness is allowed for in the definition of the parameter r. Equation (6) 
differs from the simple equation (5) only by the term }w?r in the curly brackets. 
The quantity §w*r is the average value of the radial component of the centrifugal 
acceleration over a central sphere of radius 7. ‘The inclusion of the centrifugal 
force reduces the calculated mean densities of planets similar to Jupiter and 
Saturn by two and five per cent respectively. ‘These corrections are smaller 
than would be expected from the ratios of the centrifugal and gravitational 
forces at the surface, but the centrifugal force is relatively less important in the 
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interiors of the planets. ‘The uncertainties in the calculated mean densities due 
to the neglect of second and higher powers of the ratio m in equation (6) are only 
of the order of 0-1 per cent. ‘ 
Next to hydrogen, helium is the most abundant element cosmically. The 
mass of helium in solar material is about ten times as great as the total mass of all 
heavier elements. Hydrogen and helium together account for over 99 per cent 
of the total mass, and so the elements heavier than helium have little influence 
on the pressure—density relationship. It will be assumed in the following 
treatment that Jupiter and Saturn are composed entirely of hydrogen and helium, 
and the proportion of helium to hydrogen will be determined for each planet 
from its observed mean density. Heavier elements are undoubtedly present in 
Jupiter and Saturn; methane (CH,) and ammonia (NH;,) have been detected 
spectroscopically in the atmospheres of both planets. But unless the heavier 
elements are many times as abundant as in solar material, they will make only 
a minor contribution to the bulk properties of the planets. Moreover, since 
the proportion of helium is determined from the empirical mean density, the 
neglect of the heavier elements is compensated by a corresponding increase in 
the helium content. Let py and py, be the densities of hydrogen and helium 
respectively at pressure p. It is convenient to express p,, as a multiple of py: 


PHe = %Pu- (7) 
Consider a mixture which contains m times as many hydrogen as helium atoms; 
the proportions of hydrogen and helium by mass are in the ratio of n to 4. It 
will be assumed that the volume occupied by the mixture is equal to the sum of 
the volumes occupied by the components separately. The density of the mixture 
at pressure p is therefore 
p={(n+ 4)/(n+ 40") jpn. (8) 
If the ratio « is known, this relation expresses the equation of state of the mixture 
in terms of the data for hydrogen in Table IV. Detailed calculations on the 
pressure—density relationship for helium are not available, and so the ratio « 
can only be estimated by an approximate method. At very high pressures the 
density of a solid is determined mainly by the repulsive interactions between the 
constituent atoms or ions (8). Lennard-Jones (24) has derived an expression 
for the repulsion between two helium atoms, and this has been used to estimate 
the density of ordinary solid helium as a function of the pressure. It is found 
that solid helium is about four times as dense as solid molecular hydrogen at the 
high pressures important in the planets. In other words, at high pressures the 
ordinary solid phases of hydrogen and helium occupy approximately the same 
volume per atom. The value of « is therefore four in the non-metallic mantles 
of the planets, 
a=4 (mantle), (9) 
and the equation of state is 


p={(n+4)/(n+1)}pq — (mantle). (10) 
An estimate of the ratio « for the metallic cores can be made as follows. The 
electrostatic interactions among the electrons and the nuclei are of no importance 
at extremely high pressures such as exist in the white dwarf stars (19). The 
electrons constitute a degenerate Fermi gas, and the density at a given pressure 
is proportional to the ratio of atomic weight to atomic number. This ratio is 
two for helium and unity for hydrogen. Metallic helium is therefore only twice 
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as dense as metallic hydrogen at the pressures prevailing in the interiors of the 
white dwarf stars. The electrostatic interactions among the electrons and the 
nuclei are important at the lower pressures in the planets, and the ratio « is 
accordingly greater than two. ‘The correction to « due to the electrostatic 
interactions can be evaluated approximately by Thomas—Fermi calculations. 
Such calculations have recently been made by Scholte (25) and he finds that 
helium is about 2-5 times as dense as hydrogen at the pressures in the metallic 
cores of the planets: 
a =2°5 (core). (11) 
The reliability of ‘(homas—Fermi calculations at planetary pressures has been 
discussed in another paper (19). Only the most important electrostatic inter- 
actions are taken into account in these calculations and the remaining interactions 
would probably raise the calculated value of «. But the increase is unlikely to be 
large; the neglect of all electrostatic interactions reduces the calculated ratio (11) 
by only 20 per cent. From equations (8) and (11) the density of the material in 
the metallic cores is 
p={(n+4)/(n+1-6)}oq — (core), (12) 
py being the density of metallic hydrogen at the pressure concerned. For a 
given value of , equations (10) and (12) give the pressure—density relationship 
for the mixture in terms of the data in Table IV for hydrogen; equation (10) is 
to be used at pressures below the critical pressure for the production of metallic 
hydrogen and equation (12) at higher pressures. The hydrostatic equation (6) 
has been solved numerically for a series of arbitrary central pressures and a number 
of values of n. For a given central pressure and a given value of n, the solution 
of equation (6) determines the mass, radius and internal density distribution of 
the planet. The central pressure and the value of n have been adjusted by trial 
and error until the planet has the desired mass and radius. The central pressure 
31°5 x 10! dynes/cm.” and m equal to 13-0 correspond to the mass and radius of 
Jupiter; the central pressure 6-00 x 10!” dynes/cm.* and n equal to 6-4 correspond 
to the mass and radius of Saturn. The calculated internal density distributions 
of these planets are presented in Tables V and VI. In these tables r is the 
parameter appearing in equation (6), p and p are the corresponding pressure and 
density, and M(r) is the mass contained within the surface defined by the 
parameter 7: 


Mr) =4n \ p(x)x2 dee. 


According to the present calculations the number of hydrogen atoms per atom 
of helium is 13-0 in Jupiter and 6-4 in Saturn. The hydrogen content of Jupiter 
is therefore 76 per cent by mass and of Saturn 62 per cent by muss. Thus Jupiter 
and Saturn contain much more hydrogen than was apparent from Wildt’s models. 
Moreover, the hydrogen contents of the planets are probably underestimated in 
the present calculations. The proportion of helium to hydrogen has been 
estimated from the empirical mean density on the assumption of chemical 
homogeneity. At the instigation of the writer, Mr B. Miles is at present making 
calculations on Jupiter on the assumption that the heavier elements are con- 
centrated around the centre of the planet. It is found that this central concentration 
reduces the proportion of helium necessary to account for the mean density of 
Jupiter from 24 to 21 per cent by mass; the calculated hydrogen content is 
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therefore raised to 79 per cent. The hydrogen content 1s further increased to 
85 per cent by mass if the helium is replaced by heavy elements such as silicon 
and iron. The hydrogen content of Saturn may likewise be underestimated. 
Thus the present calculations set lower limits to the proportions of hydrogen 
in the planets. The actual hydrogen contents depend on the relative abundances 
of the elements heavier than hydrogen and on their spatial distributions within 
the planets. 
TaBLe V 
Estimated Density Distribution in Jupiter 
(n=13°0) 
r p p M(r) 
10° cm. 10?” dynes/cm.? g./cm.* 10?’ g. 
31°5 3°66 ° 
29°7 3°56 15°0 
27°6 3°43 50°2 
24°9 3°27 115 
21°6 3°05 215 
18+1 2*80 355 
14°5 2°53 532 
11'O 2°23 743 
7°86 1°92 979 
5°09 1°60 
1°28 
1°09 0°96 1709 
0°89 
0°80 0°42 
056 0°39 1790 
0°36 
0°17 0°30 
0°04 0°22 
o 


TaBLe VI 
Estimated Density Distribution in Saturn 
(n=6°4) 
r p p 
10° cm. 10!” dynes/cm.? g./cm.° 
° 6-00 I'g! 
1'0 5°53 1°85 
as 4°97 1°77 
2°0 4°25 1°66 
2°5 3°43 1°53 
3°'0 2°56 1°38 
3°5 1°71 1‘21 
4°9 0°92 1°03 
4°08 0°80 1°00 
4°08 ©'80 0°49 
4°5 0°53 0°45 
5°0 0°26 0°39 
5°2 O'17 0°35 
5°4 07095 0°31 
5°6 0°032 0°24 556 
5°755 ° o°125 569 


In Jupiter the metallic core contains 92 per cent of the total mass and in 
Saturn 67 per cent of the total mass. The bulk properties of the planets are 
therefore determined mainly by the pressure-density relationship for metallic 
hydrogen, which is known accurately. The pressure—density relationship for 
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solid molecular hydrogen and the critical pressure for the production of metallic 
hydrogen need not be known with great accuracy for the present calculations, 
and these are the most uncertain quantities in Table IV. The critical pressure 
given in Table IV may be in error by 20 per cent and the densities of solid 
molecular hydrogen by 5 per cent. The total radii of the planetary models in 
Tables V and VI are decreased by about 1 per cent if the critical pressure adopted 
for hydrogen is reduced by 20 per cent, the masses and compositions of the 
planets being assumed unchanged. ‘The total radii of these model planets are 
also decreased by about 1 per cent if the estimated densities of solid molecular 
hydrogen are raised by 5 per cent. These errors are not independent but tend 
to cancel one another; the critical pressure is automatically increased by about 
10 per cent if the densities of the molecular phase are raised by 5 per cent. Thus 
the uncertainties in the data for hydrogen in Table IV introduce an uncertainty 
of less than I per cent in the computed radii of the planetary models under 
consideration. Equation (8) has been used to estimate the increase in density 
when one helium atom is added for every m atoms of hydrogen. This equation 
involves the ratio « of the densities of helium and hydrogen at the pressure 
concerned. As detailed calculations on helium are not available, the ratio « is 
necessarily uncertain and the values (9) and (11) adopted may be in error by 
10, or even 20, per cent. But the proportion of helium is small, and the density 
for a given value of is uncertain by only 1 or 2 per cent. As an error of a few 
per cent can be tolerated in the densities in the non-metallic mantles of the 
planets, equation (10) gives the pressure—density relationship of the mixture 
with sufficient accuracy. An error in the adopted value of « for the core has little 
influence on the density distribution within the planet; it is compensated by a 
change in the value of » since the proportion of helium is adjusted to agree with 
the empirical mean density. Calculations have been performed on both Jupiter 
and Saturn with the ratio « for the core put equal to 2, which is 20 per cent smaller 
than the value (11) previously adopted; the value (9) of « for the mantle has 
been left unchanged. This change reduces the estimated number n of hydrogen 
atoms per atom of helium from 13-0 to 10°5 for Jupiter, and from 6-4 to 5-3 for 
Saturn. The densities in the metallic core are reduced by about 1 per cent in 
Jupiter and by about 3 per cent in Saturn; the densities in the mantie are increased 
by about 4 per cent in Jupiter and by about 5 per cent in Saturn. In both planets 
the radius of the core is altered by less than 1 per cent. The computed moment 
of inertia of Jupiter is increased by only 1 per cent and that of Saturn by 2 per cent. 
Thus a change of 20 per cent in the value of the ratio « adopted for the core has 
little influence on the estimated internal density distributions of the planets. 
All the uncertain quantities used in the course of these calculations have been 
examined and no reasonable alterations can appreciably modify the density 
distributions in Tables V and VI. These density distributions can be altered 
appreciably only if the assumption of chemical homogeneity is dropped. 

The proportion of helium and the central pressure have been determined 
for each planet from its mass M and its radius R. ‘The only other bulk 
characteristic of a planet which has so far been determined observationally is 
the ratio (J/ MR*), where J is the planet’s moment of inertia. ‘This ratio is given 
in Table II for the different planets, and it is 0-25 for Jupiter and 0-22 for Saturn. 
The computed ratios are somewhat higher. For Jupiter the theoretical density 
distribution in Table V leads to a ratio (J/ MR’) equal to 0-282, and the ratio 
computed for Saturn from the data in Table VI is 0-285. ‘These computed values 


30 
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are fairly close to the empirical values, but they are definitely too large. ‘The 
discrepancies cannot be attributed to uncertainties in the data used in these 
calculations; reasonable alterations of the uncertain quantities can change the 
computed ratios (J/MR*) by only 1 or 2 per cent. Nor can the discrepancies be 
ascribed entirely to observational errors; only one-sixth of the discrepancy for 
Saturn can be accounted for in this way. The computed ratios (J/ MR’) can be 
lowered appreciably only if the assumption of chemical homogeneity is dropped. 
Uniform distribution of the heavier elements leads to the maximum possible 
value of (J/MR*). The ratio (J/ MR?) is a minimum if the heavy elements are 
concentrated at the centre of the planet. Mr B. Miles is at present making 
calculations on Jupiter on the assumption that the heavier elements are 
concentrated at the centre and he finds that the computed ratio (J/ MR*) is reduced 
to 0-22. The ratio for Jupiter must therefore lie between 0-22 and 0-28: 


0°22 <(I/MR*) <o-28. (13) 


These comparatively narrow limits are set without any detailed knowledge of 
the relative abundance of the heavier elements or of their spatial distributions 
within the planet; it is assumed, however, that the mean atomic weight does 
not decrease inwards. The ratio 0:25 derived from the empirical data lies halfway 
between the extreme values (13). It is tempting to conclude that the heavier 
elements are not uniformly distributed in the planets but are condensed towards 
the centre. But before a definite conclusion is drawn, the accuracy of the 
Radau—Darwin formulae (1) and (2) should be tested. ‘These approximate 
formulae were used to derive the ratio (J/ MR*) from the empirical data. The 
approximate formulae are no longer necessary since the internal density distri- 
butions in the planets can now be estimated. This point will be taken up in a 
later paper in the hope that the empirical evidence can settle the issue of the 
chemical homogeneity of the major planets. 

Internal temperatures of the planets.—No allowance has been made in the 
present calculations for the internal temperatures of the planets; the data for 
hydrogen in Table IV refer to the absolute zero of temperature. Consequently 
the calculations are valid only if the temperatures in the planets are too low to 
modify the pressure—density relationship appreciably. ‘The coefficient of thermal 
expansion of a solid is usually of the order of magnitude of 10~° per deg. C., and 
so a rise in temperature of 1000 deg. C. decreases the density by only about 
I percent. The coefficient of thermal expansion is much smaller at high pressures 
and so correspondingly higher temperatures can be tolerated. ‘The application 
of a pressure of 10" dynes/cm.*, which is a comparatively small pressure by 
planetary standards, often decreases the thermal expansion coefficient by an 
order of magnitude. Moreover, the decrease must continue beyond the 
experimental range of pressure; this is a direct consequence of the laws of 
thermodynamics. Bridgman (26) hus shown from thermodynamics that the 
absolute magnitude of the derivative (0p/07), at temperature 7' must decrease 
at high pressures more quickly than the reciprocal of the pressure p. The 
coefficient of thermal expansion is therefore unlikely to exceed 10~’ per deg. C. 
in the deep interiors of the major planets. Central temperatures of the order 
of 10,000 deg. C. would therefore not invalidate the present calculations. 

The order of magnitude of the internal temperatures of the planets can be 
estimated on plausible assumptions. The temperatures in the interior of a 
planet could be calculated if the flow of heat were known as a function of depth. 
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In the present calculations it will be assumed that the planets are neither heating 
up nor cooling down. In other words, it will be assumed that the heat generated 
by radioactivity in the interior is exactly counterbalanced by the heat conducted 
to the surface and radiated into space. This assumption may not be rigorously 
true but it is unlikely to lead to an error in order of magnitude. It has been 
shown above that Jupiter and Saturn are approximately of solar composition. 
It is therefore necessary to know the rate at which radioactivity generates heat 
in solar material. The cosmic abundances of the radioactive elements can at 
present only be inferred from measurements on meteorites. ‘The average rate 
of production of heat in meteorites is 1-0 x 10° calorie per gram per second. 
‘This is considerably smaller than the average for surface rocks, but the Earth’s 
radioactivity is largely concentrated in the crust (16). Indeed, if the Earth as 
a whole has the same radioactive content as meteorites, only about one-tenth of 
the heat generated is escaping. But meteorites may have abnormally high 
radioactive contents since they may originally have formed the surface layers 
ot a planet which “‘ exploded’”’ (21, 22). ‘The chemical constituents of meteorites. 
account for only 0-5 per cent of the mass of solar material (27) but they include 
all the radioactive elements. The rate of heating in solar matter will therefore 
be only 0-5 per cent of that in meteorites, or 5 x 107!’ calorie per gram per second ; 
this figure will be adopted for Jupiter and Saturn. Assuming that heat is radiated 
from the surface at the same rate as it is generated by radioactivity in the interior, 
the flow of heat in the outer layers of the planet is 


I°5 x 1077 cal. cm.-? sec.! (14) 


for Jupiter and about half this figure for Saturn. The flow of heat in the metallic 


core of the planet is comparable with that in the non-metallic mantle. But the 
temperature gradient in the core is very small because of the good thermal 
conduction. Critchfield (28) has made detailed calculations on the thermal 
conductivity of metallic hydrogen, and he estimates it to be 

34 cal. cm.-? sec.-! deg. ! (15) 
when the density is 1-0 g./cm.*. This thermal conductivity is over thirty times 
as great as that of the best thermal conductor under laboratory conditions. 
Moreover, the thermal conductivity of metallic hydrogen increases rapidly with 
pressure, and it is independent of temperature. It follows from (14) and (15) 
that the temperature gradient in Jupiter’s core is of the order of 4 x 10~" deg. C. 
per cm. A temperature difference of 30 deg. C. between the centre of Jupiter 
and the boundary of the core is therefore sufficient to remove all the heat 
generated by radioactivity; the temperature difference is even smaller in the 
core of Saturn. ‘These small differences in temperature are of no importance 
in the present connection, and the large metallic cores in the planets may be 
regarded as isothermal. ‘The temperature gradients are much greater in the 
non-metallic mantles of the planets. ‘The thermal conductivities of rocks and 
other compact non-metals are usually about 4 x 10~* cal. cm.-! sec.~! deg.~}, and 
so the temperature differences across the non-metallic mantles of the planets are 
in the neighbourhood of 30,000 deg. C. ‘The temperature in the metallic cores 
of the planets are therefore estimated to be about 30,000 deg. C. This estimate 
of the internal temperatures is likely to. be too high for a number of reasons. 
First, the radioactive content of meteorites may be abnormally large, possibly 
by an order of magnitude. Second, convection may facilitate the transport of 
heat across the non-metallic mantles of the planets. Third, the planets may 

30* 
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have been formed cold and are continually heating up. It may therefore be 
concluded that radioactivity cannot maintain temperatures in the interiors of 
the planets greater than the order of magnitude of 10,000 deg. C. 

Jeffreys (29) has examined the thermal histories of the major planets on the 
assumption that they were originally at stellar temperatures. He has shown that 
the planets have had ample time to cool by convection. Convection ceases when 
the temperature gradient falls to the adiabatic gradient which is a2 few degrees 
per kilometre. Further cooling by conduction is negligible. Jeffreys therefore 
concludes that the temperature gradients in the major planets are a few degrees 
per kilometre and so the central temperatures are of the order of 100,000 deg. C. 
Jeffreys’ argument is valid in the non-metallic mantles of the planets but not 
in the metallic cores. The thermal conduction in the cores is sufficiently good 
to remove the heat even in the absence of convection. Jeffreys’ estimate of the 
central temperatures must therefore be reduced by an order of magnitude to 
10,000 deg. C. Thus the major planets cannot have central temperatures greater 
than of the order of 10,000 deg. C., either as a result of radioactivity or as a relic 
of original heat. The internal temperatures of the planets are therefore too low 
to modify the pressure—density relationship appreciably. 

Discussion.—The principal conclusion of this paper is that the most massive 
planets in the Solar System, Jupiter and Saturn, are predominantly hydrogen. 
The hydrogen content of Jupiter is about 80 per cent by mass and that of Saturn 
about 60 per cent by mass. The hydrogen content of Jupiter has hitherto been 
put as low as 10 per cent by mass. The proportion of hydrogen in these planets 
is comparable with that in the Sun and the stars. The hydrogen content in the 
atmosphere of a star can be estimated spectroscopically and that in the interior 
can be computed from the bulk properties of the star. Both methods are subject 
to considerable uncertainties, and recent estimates of the hydrogen contents 
of the main-sequence stars range from about 40 per cent to over go per cent by 
mass. Nuclear reactions in stars such as the Sun have not appreciably reduced 
the proportion of hydrogen during geological time. Jupiter and Saturn are 
therefore not markedly deficient in hydrogen as compared with the original cosmic 
material. Indeed, the composition of Jupiter would be difficult to reconcile with 
any but the highest estimates of the hydrogen contents of the stars. It has been 
shown above that the internal temperatures of the planets are too low to influence 
the density appreciably and so the pressure—density relationship at absolute zero 
temperature is applicable. The internal density distributions in Jupiter and 
Saturn have been estimated on the assumption of chemical homogeneity. ‘The 
proportion of heavier elements has been chosen for each planet to agree with 
its empirical mean density. Both planets possess very large metallic cores; 
their bulk properties are therefore determined mainly by the pressure—density 
relationship for metallic hydrogen which is known accurately. The computed 
moments of inertia of the planets are close to, but definitely larger than, the 
empirical values. This probably means that the heavier elements are not 
distributed uniformly in the planets but are to some extent centrally condensed ; 
this point requires closer examination. 

It is apparent from the above analysis that the planets form three chemically 
distinct groups. Group I consists of the terrestrial planets, of which the Earth 
is both the densest and the most massive. The terrestrial planets are of approxi- 
mately the same chemical composition as meteorites, and their mean atomic 
weight is over twenty (8). The planets of Group II, Uranus and Neptune, are 
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more than ten times as massive as the Earth, but they are less than half as dense. 
It has been shown above that the mean atomic weight in these planets is in the 
neighbourhood of four. Jupiter and Saturn, which form Group III, are of the 
order of a hundred times as massive as the Earth and of very low mean density. 
The hydrogen contents of the planets in Group III are comparable with that 
in solar material, and their mean atomic weights are little in excess of unity. 
Thus planets in the different groups differ widely in mass and the more massive 
planets contain much higher proportions of the lighter elements. ‘The cosmo- 
gonical significance of this grouping of the planets is clarified, if not completely 
explained, by the recent work of ter Haar (30), Kuiper (31) and Brown (32). 
When the temperature is sufficiently low to permit the formation of molecules, 
the principal constituents of solar material fall into three well-defined classes. 
Class I consists of the common terrestrial materials, the most important being 
metallic iron and the oxides of iron, magnesium and silicon. ‘These materials 
have high molecular weights and very high boiling-points. The compounds 
of the second class have molecular weights ranging from 16 to about 20 and boiling- 
points of the order of 100 deg. K.; the principal constituents in this class are 
water (H,O), methane (CH,) and ammonia (NH,). ‘The third class consists of 
hydrogen and helium, which have the lowest molecular weights and also the 
lowest boiling-points. The compounds of the third class are about 60 times 
more abundant by mass than those of the second class, which in turn are about 
four times more abundant than those of the first class (32). ‘These three classes 
include all the important constituents of solar material; in particular, molecular 
weights intermediate between those of the second and third classes, that is from 
5 to 15, are extremely rare. This separation of the constituents of solar material 
into three well-defined classes explains the division of the planets into three 
chemically distinct groups. ‘The weak gravitational fields of the terrestrial 
planets have been unable to retain (or capture) in quantity the light volatile 
compounds of the second and third classes. ‘The terrestrial planets contain 
only the highly refractory materials of the first class, and these have probably 
been retained by chemical forces rather than by gravitation. ‘The observed 
mean densities of the terrestrial planets are compatible with identical chemical 
constitutions (7); the larger planets are denser because of higher internal 
pressures. ‘The major planets have been able to retain (or capture) gravitationally 
large quantities of light volatile materials. Uranus and Neptune appear to have 
retained only the volatile materials of the second class (water, methane and 
ammonia); nearly all the hydrogen and helium must have escaped. ‘This is 
indicated by the mean densities of the planets, which correspond to a mean 
atomic weight of about four. It also accounts for these planets being an order 
of magnitude more massive than the Earth; the compounds of the second class 
are about four times more abundant by mass than terrestrial materials. It is not 
surprising that Uranus and Neptune have not retained large quantities of free 
hydrogen and helium. ‘The minimum molecular weight which a planet can 
retain gravitationally at a given surface temperature is inversely proportional to 
the gravitational potential (MG/R) at the surface, which is about four times 
as great for Uranus and Neptune as for the Earth. The Earth has not retained 
neon, molecular weight 20, which is one of the most abundant elements in the 
Sun; gaseous elements of even higher molecular weight are markedly deficient 
on the Earth.* It is therefore understandable that Uranus and Neptune have 


* Cf. Harrison Brown, reference (31), chapter ix. 
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not retained in quantity compounds whose molecular weights are less than 5. 
On the other hand, the gravitational potential (MG/R) at the surface of Jupiter 
is about 30 times as great as on the Earth, and on Saturn it is about ten times as 
great. It is therefore not surprising that Jupiter and Saturn have retained (or 
captured) considerable proportions of the original hydrogen and helium, as the 
calculations of the present paper indicate. ‘The retention (or capture) of the 
light materials of the third class explains both the large masses of Jupiter and 
Saturn and their very low mean densities. Cosmogonical considerations along 
these lines have been examined in greater detail by other workers (30, 31, 32), 
and their main conclusions are compatible with the results of the present 
investigation. ‘To summarize, it may be stated that the bulk properties of a 
planet are determined primarily by its mass. This is the simplest explanation 
of the differences between the planets, and it is consistent with all empirical 
data. ‘The chemical composition of a planet has been determined by its ability 
to retain or capture light volatile materials and the mass of the planet is the 
governing factor. ‘he planets are divided by mass into three distinct groups, 
according to their abilities to retain (or capture) the three principal classes of 
compounds in solar material. Planets in the same groups are of approximately 
the same chemical composition, and the more massive planets are denser because 
of greater compression. 

Uranus and Neptune are presumably composed mainly of water, methane 
and ammonia, together with terrestrial materials. A quantitative treatment of 
the bulk properties of these planets must therefore await the results of calculations 
on the pressure—density relationships of these compounds. A quantitative 
treatment would also require more accurate empirical data. In particular, the 
diameter of Uranus should be re-determined by Kuiper’s (14) new technique. 
Reliable estimates of the radii of these planets are of especial interest since it 
seems likely that the more massive planet, Neptune, has the smaller radius 
(cf. Table I). This situation would be very difficult to reconcile with the earlier 
models of the planets and it seems to be associated with a transition to a metallic 
phase. Normally, the radius of a planet of given chemical composition is an 
increasing function of its mass. The more massive planets may contain higher 
proportions of the lighter elements and this would exaggerate the increase of 
radius with mass. The radius could, however, suddenly decrease with increase 
of mass if the density increases abruptly by more than 50 per cent at a certain 
critical pressure; this phenomenon has been discussed at length in other papers 
(21, 22). The radius of Neptune could be smaller than that of Uranus if one of 
the principal constituents (water, methane or ammonia) became metallic at some 
pressure intermediate between the central pressures of the two planets. This 
would be a striking demonstration of the importance of transitions to metallic 
phases at planetary pressures. The critical pressures necessary to make water 
and methane metallic are likely to be high, and one of them might lie between 
the central pressures of Uranus and Neptune. On the other hand, common 
ammonia (NH;) may not be important in the deep interiors of the planets; the 
nitrogen may be combined mainly in the form of metallic ammonium (NH; ). 
Ammonium metal has never been prepared in the laboratory but its existence 
under suitable conditions has long been taken for granted. The ammonium 
ion (NHj) is a stable chemical unit which has many similarities to the ions of 
the alkali metals. Also, ammonium forms an amalgam which is really an alloy 
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of metallic ammonium and mercury. ‘The metal NH, would be unstable under 
laboratory conditions; it would dissociate into ammonia (NH,) and hydrogen 
(H,). The tendency to dissociate would disappear at sufficiently high pressures ; 
the metal occupies a smaller volume than the dissociation products. The critical 
pressure above which the metal NH, is stable is probably low by planetary 
standards, possibly of the order of magnitude of 10" dynes/cm.*. An attempt 
is at present being made at University College, London, to calculate the 
pressure—density relationship of metallic ammonium, and these calculations 
may be a first step towards a quantitative treatment of the bulk properties of 
Uranus and Neptune. 


A large part of this investigation was carried out at the Institute of ‘Theoretical 
Physics in Copenhagen, and the author would like to thank Professor N. Bohr 
for his hospitality. He would especially like to express his appreciation to 
Professor L. Rosenfeld and to Professor Harold Jeffreys for the interest which 
they have shown in thi$ series of investigations and for their many helpful 
suggestions. 
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THE COMPUTATION OF TOPOCENTRIC LIBRATIONS 


R. d’E. Atkinson 
(Received 1950 October 13) 


Summary 


Ashort method is given for computing components of differential libration, 
so that the geocentric values tabulated in the Ephemeris can be converted 
to those for an observer anywhere, instead of computing the total values 
ab initio. The method makes slide-rule accuracy amply adequate, where 
four-figure tables were slightly inadequate before, and it also comprises 
appreciably fewer steps. The differential correction to the apparent position- 
angle of the Moon’s axis is shown to be necessary, and a formula for it is given. 
The question of the accuracy actually needed is considered, and it is shown 
that changes of parallax affect the limb-contour as much as do changes of 
libration of several units in the last place tabulated at present, so that one 
might almost speak of a “‘ parallactic libration ” in addition to the other two. 
All three must be specified if the present tabular accuracy in the two standard 
ones is to be justified. 





It is well known that a severe limit is set to the accuracy with which occultation 
and eclipse observations can be effectively reduced, so long as the lunar limb- 
detail has to be ignored. The limb-contour is strongly dependent on the libra- 
tions in both longitude and latitude, and indeed the values for each point on the 
apparent limb depend on both of these librations separately, and thus form a 
two-dimensional array, so that a large mass of data must be assembled before the 
limb-regions can be well enough known for practical use. Up to the present, 
corrections have generally not been applied, simply for lack of this information, 
and the question whether the computation of the librations could itself be 
simplified has scarcel¥ arisen. 

This situation is now changing; elaborate and systematic knowledge of the 
contours will soon become generally available, as a result of the extensive 
programme being undertaken by C. B. Watts at the Naval Observatory in 
Washington, and a very large number of librations will in future have to be 
computed, for the circumstances of individual observers of occultations; the 
question whether any saving is possible in the computational method to be used 
has thus become important even though the maximum attainable saving in any 
one case may be fairly small. 

The librations are published in the Nautical Aimanac only for a geocentric 
observer, which means in effect an observer for whom the Moon is in the zenith. 
They range, roughly speaking, over about + 74° in (selenographic) longitude, 
and slightly less in latitude. For any other observer, the values will differ from 
the geocentric ones according to the parallactic corrections which he must apply 
to the Moon’s tabular apparent place ; these differential corrections may themselves 
approach one degree, and it is quite evident that they can neither be guessed to 
within a very few hundredths of a degree, nor be ignored if that standard of 
accuracy is desirable, as in fact it is: computation is essential. The procedure 
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outlined in the Nautical Almanac is not to calculate these corrections as such at 
all, but to start from scratch and recalculate the entire topocentric librations just 
as though the geocentric values were not available. The method, described 
in the ‘‘ Explanation ” for 1940, is to compute the total parallax and the parallactic 
angle, for the observer’s position at the time; resolve the parallax into its com- 
_ ponents in R.A. and Dec., and apply these to the Moon’s tabular place; convert 
the apparent coordinates so obtained into apparent longitude (A) and latitude (8), 
by the usual formulae; obtain (, the Moon’s mean longitude, from the tables, 
and derive A~(; apply corrections obtained from a ‘“‘ Table for the Optical 
Libration of the Moon” which has to be entered with the argument A—; and 
finally add the physical librations, which are tabulated separately. Since the 
leading term in the longitude-libration is the quantity A—(, this subtraction 
will in itself normally destroy one significant figure; owing to this, and to the 
considerable number of other steps, four-figure tables will not regularly be 
sufficient for a final accuracy of 0°-03, even though the answer never exceeds 10°. 
The accuracy of the tabulated geocentric values is 0°-or, and the former figure 
(as will be shown below) is not really adequate for the best observations now 
obtainable; the method thus demands five-figure tables. 

The purpose of the present paper is to develop the alternative approach, and 
give formulae for differential corrections to be applied to the geocentric values 
already tabulated in the Almanac. This will naturally reduce the number of 
significant figures which must be carried, but in fact it also materially reduces 
the actual number of steps in the operation. As far as the number of significant 
figures is concerned, the entire amplitude of the differential libration, before 
resolution into longitude and latitude components, does not exceed 0°-995, even 
at perigee, if the Moon’s altitude is greater than 16°, and throughout most of the 
month it is below this figure at all altitudes, so that we can say that the differential 
method practically never demands more than two significant figures in the 
answer; the number of steps is so small that rounding-off errors will very seldom 
exceed 0°-02 if only two figures are worked throughout, and slide-rule accuracy 
is therefore amply adequate in all cases. ‘The method of procedure is as follows. 

The libration is normally specified by stating the selenographic longitude and 
latitude of the apparent disk-centre at the time in question, measured from the 
mean centre as origin. It could equally well be characterized by the distance 
from this mean centre to the apparent one (either in kilometres on the Moon’s 
surface or in seconds at the Earth’s centre), and a suitable position-angle. For a 
non-geocentric observer, the location of the apparent disk-centre will differ from 
that for a geocentric one, both in magnitude and direction, simply by the amount 
of his own parallax; it is thus only necessary to compute this parallax, and to 
resolve it into components parallel to the directions of selenographic latitude and 
longitude at the centre of the Moon’s apperent disk, in order to obtain differential 
corrections to add to the values in the Ephemeris. Even when the libration in 
latitude is not zero, it is clear that this means resolving parallel and perpendicular 
to the projection of the Moon’s axis on the celestial sphere, as judged by the 
geocentric observer. The longitude-component obtained in this way must of 
course be multiplied by sec b, where d is the total libration in latitude, if the result 
is to be in degrees of lunar longitude; secb, however, is never as large as 1-008, 
and can be allowed for mentally. (In eclipses, it is always 1-0000 at the region 
of totality.) 
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In Fig. 1, E is the centre of the Earth, O is an observer on the Earth’s surface, 
and M is the Moon’s centre. 7a is the Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax 
{tabulated in the Almanac at half-day intervals), and 7’ is the parallax for the 
observer, i.e. the total amount by which his view of the Moon differs from the 
geocentric view. Neglecting the ellipticity of the Earth, the angle OEM, or ¢, 
is evidently the zenith distance, at O, of the Moon’s geocentric place, i. e. the Moon’s 
zenith distance uncorrected for parallax; and taking the Earth’s radius as unity 
the distance EM is cosec7. We thus have 

; sin ¢ 


ta7r =; 
cosec 7 — cos f 


=sinfsinz(1+cos {sin z) 


i 








Fic. 1. 


very nearly, since cos* {sin*z cannot reach 00004. In fact, since 7 and =’ are 
both small, while sin 7 varies only between about 0-0157 and 0-0180, it is sufficient 
to write 

a’ =msin {(1 + 0°0168 cos Z) 


=n(sin { + 0-0084 sin 2¢), (2) 


where 7 may be in any convenient units, and 7’ will be in the same. The quantity 
~ may be obtained, in the usual way, from 


cos = sindsin¢d + cos cos ¢ cos H, (3) 


where H and 6 are the Moon’s tabular hour angle and declination and ¢ is the 
latitude, all for the point O, and without any allowance for parallax. For any 
given observatory, of course, tables giving the zenith distance in terms of H and 
§ may already exist; general altitude-azimuth tables are also serviceable. It will 
normally be sufficient to obtain { to the nearest quarter degree, even if it is small. 

To resolve 7’ into its components in the directions of selenographic longitude 
and. latitude, we proceed as follows. Fig. 2 shows the Moon’s disk as viewed 
by the observer for whom it is in the zenith (i.e. looking along EE’M of Fig. 1). 
MN is directed to the celestial pole; the figure is drawn for the case that O and 
M are in the northern hemisphere, with the Moon’s hour-angle at O positive, 
and with C,, the position-angle of the Moon’s axis (RT), also positive. (The 
north pole of the Moon will be at R if the libration in latitude is zero; in other 
cases, it will be very slightly inside R, but projected on the line RT.) MO’O is 
the great circle passing through the zenith of O, and the shift of the observer 
from E’ to O (Fig. 1), through the angle ¢ at the Earth’s centre, shifts the apparent 
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disk-centre by the small distance z‘r on the Moon’s surface, r being the Moon’s 
radius. The displacement is from M towards O (Fig. 2), and it will never exceed 
MO’/57-3; its components in selenographic longitude and latitude are evidently 


Al= —7' sin(Q— Cy) sech ] 
and Ab = + 7’ cos(Q— Cy) 
respectively. ‘The angle Q, which is the azimuth of O at the point where the 


Moon is in the zenith, is of course also the parallactic angle for the Moon (uncor- 
rected for parallax) at O, and may be obtained from 


(4) 


sin Q=sin H cos ¢ cosec ¢ (5) 





Ss 


Fic. 2. 
if Q is not too close to 90°; alternatively, it may be obtained from 
sin ¢ — cos f sind 
cos Q= $ ‘ 
sin £cos8 


or from tables as before. ‘The total librations themselves, / and 6, are then 
obtained from 


(6) 





l=k+Al, 


(7) 


where /, and 4, are the geocentric librations, including the physical libration, 
tabulated in the Almanac for every day. Second differences wiil be needed in 
interpolating these two quantities; but not for C, (at this stage), and still less for 
any of the other quantities required. 

The procedure may be recapitulated, in the working order, as follows :— 


A. Obtain from the Ephemeris the geocentric R.A. and Dec. for the Moon, 
say to the nearest half minute of time and tenth of a degree of arc. Obtain the 
local sidereal time to the same accuracy, the Moon’s parallax to the nearest half 
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minute, and the position-angle of the Moon’s axis to the nearest fifth of a degree. 
Obtain also the latitude of the observer, to the nearest tenth of a degree. 

B. Equations (3), (5) (or (6)), (2), and (4) are then taken in this order; tables 
may replace (3), (5), and (6) if preferred. 

C. Obtain /, and bg as accurately as possible by interpolation in the Ephemeris 
(‘‘ Earth’s selenographic longitude and latitude’’), and use (7). 

The only steps in the above work which are not required in the standard 
method also are the interpolation of Cy, J, and b,; (equations (4) are replaced by 
two very similar ones). All the other steps are not only required but in several 
cases are required to appreciably greater accuracy, and the other steps described 
above in the summary of that method must be added also. It is clear that the 
total amount of labour is appreciably greater than with the differential method, 
and that it would be advantageous to include the above precepts A, B and C in 
the Almanac; in that case, it would apparently also be permissible to drop the 
‘Table for the Optical Libration”’ entirely. 

The question may be raised whether the accuracy of 0°-o1 in / and b, contem- 
plated above and provided in the Ephemeris for /, and bg, is necessary, or sufficient. 
If it is not, the limits of accuracy in the working will have to be modified for both 
methods, but the differential method will still retain about the same lead over the 
other. So far as limb-corrections are concerned, it would be desirable in principle 
to provide for apparent lunar height-differences down to 0”-o1 at any rate for use 
in photoelectric occultation work; down to say 0”-03 for eclipse work; and 
probably down to 0”-05 or less for direct photographic determinations of the limb- 
contour, such as are now being carried out systematically in Washington. Even 
if we concede that eclipses and occultations will not of themselves provide limb- 
contours, the value of 0”-05 remains valid for them, for the third reason; it may, 
indeed, already be rather insufficient. ‘The radius of the Moon being 1738km., 
and mountains on and near the limb up to 2”, or 3-7km., above the mean level 
being fairly common, it is clear that a mountain may contribute to the limb-detail 
even if it is as much as 114km. this side of, or beyond, the ideal “‘limb”’; if the 
Moon’s surface near the ideal limb happens to have a depression at the position- 
angle in question, the mountain can be seen appreciably farther still, and as there 
are also peaks exceeding 2” in height we may at least extend the limit to 130 km. 
Since 0”-05 corresponds to a height-change of 86 metres at the Moon’s least 
distance, the libration must be known at any rate to 


86 x 57°°3 
130000 


<0°°04; 


however, in order to allow of interpolating, so as to obtain a contour for a given 
occultation (say) from four known contours whose centres surround the disk- 
centre required, the individual values should prefe:ably be known to finer limits 
than this. It should be stressed that, especially when two mountains are nearly 
in line, one on the near side of the limb and one beyond it, the contour of the 
east and west limbs is quite sensitive to the libration in latitude, as well as to that 
in longitude; and similarly the north and south limbs are sensitive to that in 
longitude, as well as latitude. The accuracy of 0°-o1 is thus suitable at present, 
though perhaps not yet fully required; an error of 0°-03 could introduce changes 
comparable with the accuracy of detail in the Washington work, and definitely 
larger than any purely experimental error in photoelectric occultation work, so 
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that the total computational error should be kept definitely below this figure, and 
preferably down to 0°-or. 

We turn now to the question of the position-angle, C, of the Moon’s axis, i.e. 
of that lunar meridian which bisects the apparent disk and so appears as a straight 
line. This, also, is tabulated in the Almanac for a geocentric observer only, 
and the question arises whether differential corrections are needed in occultation 
work. (Other lunar observations, such as heliometer ones for improvement of 
the Moon’s equatorial inclination, or of the physical librations, may be treated 
by direct reductions in full; such cases are relatively rare.) Some traces of the 
limb have been very kindly supplied to the writer by Mr C. B. Watts for another 
purpose, and these contain a small but not negligible number of regions in which 
the contour rises at slopes as steep as about tan~!o-2 for distances longer than 
86/02 metres. Thus if the limit of accuracy of 86 metres in height, as used above, 


is not to be exceeded on account of errors in position-angle, these errors should 
not exceed dC = = x vo degrees, where 7 is the Moon’s radius in metres. 
This gives dC =0-014 degrees, and it is easily verified that the geocentric values 
are not applicable, with this accuracy, for arbitrary positions of the Moon and the 
observer. Since however, such steep regions are rare, a differential correction 
which is itself reliable to 0-02 degrees will in general be adequate. 

The differential correction to the position-angle may be separated into two 
parts. On the one hand, there is the contribution due to convergence of the 
meridians on the celestial sphere; as the observer's movement alters the Moon’s 
apparent place from (a, 59) to (%» + Aa, 59 + AS) (see Fig. 2), the line joining the 
north extremity to the south extremity, whose position-angle was of course 
zero to begin \ with, takes up a position-angle (referred to the new meridian N’S’), 

A,C =Aa sin 8 = —7a' sin Qtan 5, where 5 =5, + $48, even though the line has only 
been displaced parallel to itself. In addition, if 6, the libration in latitude, is not 
zero, the displacement A/ will bring this forward tilt into view from the side, to 
a small extent; the change in position-angle due to this effect is evidently 
A,C=sinb.Al. To the order of accuracy required, these are the only two 
components that need be considered. We thus have 


AC =sinb Al—7’ sinQtan5 (8) 


where 3 is to be taken literally as by + Ab (which may evidently be done without 
any trouble). 4 is better than 59, but the difference, — }2’ cos Q, cannot exceed 
half a degree and may be omitted without appreciable effect ; it may also readily 
be estimated to the nearest fifth of a degree, which is amply good enough. ‘The 
corrected position-angle C is then obtained from 


C=C,+AC, (9) 


where C, is the tabulated geocentric value, interpolated now as accurately as 
possible, with second differences. 

If we work to the accuracy of 0°-03 there is one further aspect of libration to 
be considered in limb-contour work (including observations of Mésting A 
against the limb). If the parallax changes, then even though / and b do not 
change, the appearance of the limb may; if the parallax increases, mountains 
beyond the ideal limb will be lowered, whatever their position-angles, and 
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mountains nearer than the ideal limb will be raised. ‘This might almost be 
described as the “ parallactic libration”’. 

Fig. 3 shows two positions, M, and M,, for the Moon, the nominal librations 
for the observer at O being supposed the same in both cases; it is clear that the 
selenographic coordinate, 0, of the ideal limb (the point L where the tangent 
touches the circle) and the direction of the tangent itself have both changed by 
the amount s,—s,, where s is the apparent semi-diameter, just in the same way 





Fic. 3. 


(for this particular point of the limb) as if the Moon had actually suffered a change 
of libration of s, —s, in the plane of the figure. (For the point L’, the sign of this 
‘“libration’”’ is of course opposite to that for L, and its resolution into longitude 
and latitude varies continuously with position-angle.) Since s,—s, may in 
fact be as large as 0°-039 approximately, the effect cannot be entirely neglected, 
even at present. 

It remains only to verify that the ellipticity of the Earth can safely be neglected, 
as has been done in the above discussion. The ellipticity displaces the point of 
observation, from what it would be if the Earth were spherical and p and ¢ were 
used unchanged, by absolute space-distances whose maximum value is not more 
than about 30km.; at the Moon’s least distance, 30 km. subtends an angle of 


30 X 57°°3 


=0°-0048. 
356000 vt, 


If this is to be included at all, it can be adequately done by very rough critical 
tables with argument ¢. 

I wish particularly to express my thanks to Mr C. B. Watts, of the U.S. 
Naval Observatory, for several most helpful letters. 


Royal Observatory, 
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Summary 


A class of homogeneous expanding world-models, which includes Milne’s 
uniformly expanding model as a particular case, is analysed by the methods of 
kinematic relativity, red-shifts being attributed in each case to the Doppler 
effect associated with mutual recession. It is found that each model (of the 
class) is characterized by the invariance of the dimensionless product Gpf*, 
where G is the constant of gravitation, p the mean local density and ¢ the 
parameter occurring in ‘‘ Hubble’s law ’’ (which holds good locally for each 
model). ‘The ‘‘ present ’’ ages and (local) densities of several of these models 
are determined for comparison with the results of observation of the extra- 
galactic nebulae. 





1. Introduction.—-In 1946 one of us (1) showed that a simple argument based 
on Newtonian gravitational theory and Einstein’s relation between mass and energy 
leads to a result which is almost identical with the well-known formula correlating 
the mass M and radius R of the Einstein universe. In 1949 (and previously) 
P. Jordan (2) developed independently a cosmological theory in which one of the 
main ideas leads by a similar argument to an equivalent result. If in Einstein’s 


relation we formally substitute ct for R, we obtain an equation which is very nearly 
the same as that obtained by Milne (3) for the substratum in his cosmology, viz. 


GM =-*4, (1) 


where G is the classical constant of gravitation, M the so-called “fictitious mass’’of 
the substratum (in Milne’s theory, as presented by him, the substratum is infinite), 
being the mass of a Euclidean sphere of the same uniform density as the local 
density of the substratum and of radius ct. In this world-model t is the “ age”’ of 
the system, i.e. the local cosmic epoch, and ¢ is the velocity of light. This 
remarkable, and unique, point of agreement between world-models otherwise so 
widely different (in Einstein’s theory there is no expansion and no creation of 
matter, in Milne’s there is expansion but no creation *, whereas in Jordan’s there 
is both expansion and creation) was originally ascribed by the author of (1) to 
Mach’s principle, interpreted as the identification of inertia and world-gravitation ; 
whereas Jordan (2) has explicitly adopted the effectively equivalent postulate that 
the total energy of the universe, i.e. the algebraic sum of the rest-energies of all 
material particles and their (negative) gravitational potential ‘energies, 1s exactly 
zero. 

Equivalent formulae to those of Einstein, Milne, Jordan and Whitrow, 
involving fewer parameters, arise if we replace M by expressions involving the 
local density p. ‘Thus, Milne’s relation (1), for example, gives 


Gpt? = (47/3). (2) 
* Since, strictly speaking, only epochs subsequent to t=o can be considered in this theory. 
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In comparing his theory with observation, p is “identified” with the local 
smoothed-out density of the extragalactic nebulae derived from nebular counts, 
and ¢ is interpreted as the empirical parameter of time ¢, which arises when 
Hubble’s red-shift law for the nearer nebulae is expressed in the form * 


SA/A=r/cty, (3) 


where r denotes the estimated distance of a nebula. Since G is approximately 
6-67 x I0~* in c.g.s. units and Hubble’s value for t, is approximately 6 x 10!* sec., 
the corresponding theoretical value of p, as determined by (2), is of the order of 
10-*7g./cm.*. This value is generally regarded as being at least ten times as 
great as the highest value which can be derived from observation. With regard 
to this discrepancy, the following comments may be made :— 

(i) It is significant that the observational value now generally accepted 
(10~*8 to r0~**g./cm.*) is about a hundred times larger than that put forward 
twenty years ago and may also, in its turn, prove to be an underestimate. 

(ii) The local group comprises three large bright nebulae and about a dozen 
much smaller and less luminous nebulae, so that it is probable that outside this 
group there exist many more small faint nebulae than previously suggested. 

(iii) The problem of estimating the masses of extragalactic nebulae is 
notoriously difficult, and the principal methods hitherto employed—namely, by 
applying the virial theorem to clusters of nebulae, by considering spectrographic 
rotations, and by considering velocities of pairs of nebulae—give masses differing 
by at least’a factor of ten for nebulae of the same absolute magnitude. 

(iv) In discussing the difficulties of (iii) at the 1.A.U. meeting in 1948 at 
Ziirich (4), it was agreed that ‘intergalactic matter within the great clusters of 
nebulae cannot definitely be ruled out as a contributing factor to explain part of 
this discrepancy’’, and it is possible that far more intergalactic matter exists than 
has previously been assumed. 

(v) The recent discovery of radio stars in our own and neighbouring galaxies, 
if confirmed and extended, may ultimately provide further evidence for the belief 
that in the universe as a whole considerably more matter exists (in an effectively 
non-luminous state) than was formerly supposed. 

A further difficulty which arises when Milne’s substratum is compared with 
observation concerns his identification of the parameter ¢, given by (3) with the 
present value of the parameter ¢ occurring in(2). The latter parameter is strictly 
the radius of the model divided by c, and as it is assumed that the model is expand- 
ing uniformly ¢ is also equal to the time. Thus, in this system it is assumed that 
Hubble’s parameter ¢, changes with epoch and in effect measures the epoch, so 
that the present age of the system is approximately 2 x 10° years. ‘This estimate 
for the “‘ age of the universe’’ is now thought to be on the low side, the fashionable 
estimate at present being about 5 x 10° years, i.e. not less than two and possibly 
three times the epoch given by Hubble’s parameter ¢, occurring in (3). 

Despite these possible discrepancies, formula (2) is of considerable intrinsic 
interest. First, we note that if we associate with this formula a lower value of p 
than that adopted (in theory) by Milne we must assign at the same time a greater 
value to ¢, e. g. if p is to be diminished by a factor ten then ¢ must be increased by 
a factor slightly greater than three. Furthermore, the formula, whether strictly 


* See E. P. Hubble, Observational Approach to Cosmology, Oxford, p. 37, 1937, where this law 
appears in the form 5A/A=kr. Our parameter f, is defined by the equation k= 1/cty. 
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applicable to the physical universe or not, focuses attention on two important 
points :— 

(i) The product of three empirically determined quantities, namely, the 
classical constant of gravitation, the local smoothed-out density of the system 
of extragalactic nebulae and the square of Hubble’s parameter ft), as defined by 
(3), is of zero physical dimension, i.e. is a pure number. 

(ii) The empirical value of this number is not widely different from unity, 
e.g. it lies between about 2 x 10~' and 2 x 10~, according as the local density 
is taken to be any value between 10-*’ and 10-** g. /cm.?. 

These results suggest that a formula of the type (2) may be of wider significance 
than the particular model of Milne in which it first arose. In this model G, p and 
ty all vary with lapse of time, but the product of the first two and the square of the 
third is a dimensionless invariant, which must express some permanent feature of 
the model, and it is clear from the expression occurring on the right-hand side of (2) 
that this feature is simply its three-dimensional spatial character. 

More generally we may look for world-models admitting a relation similar to (2), 
the coefficient of (47/3)! on the right-hand side not necessarily being exactly 
unity. In such models it will not happen as a rule that the value of ‘‘ Hubble’s 
parameter ”’ ¢, at any given epoch ¢ is exactly equal to ¢, as occurs in the uniformly 
expanding model of Milne, although there may be some simple invariant relation 
betweenthem. Although, in the models to be considered, ‘‘ Hubble’s parameter” 
will change with epoch, it will be necessary to denote it by a different variable from 
that denoting the epoch. Henceforward, we shall use the symbol ¢ exclusively to 
denote a parameter occurring in the model under consideration which plays a réle 
in that model analogous to the empirical réle of Hubble’s parameter, i. e. it will be 
given by r/cs, where r denotes the distance and s the corresponding theoretical 
red-shift ratio (fractional change of wave-length) of a neighbouring nebula in the 
model. In comparing the model with observations, we will take Hubble’s 
empirical value of t, to be the “ present” value of this parameter. Further, we 
shall use the symbol 7 to denote the epoch, which in general will be equivalent to 
the age of the model. When there is a simple relation of constant proportionality 
between ¢ and 7' then the invariance of either of Gpt? or GpT® will involve that 
of the other. 

In classical Newtonian theory and in the standard world-models based on 
General Relativity, G is a true constant of nature which does not vary with time. 
In general, for the models we shall consider, the parameter playing a rdle analogous 
to the constant of gravitation will be found to change with epoch, being propor- 
tional to some characteristic power of the epoch, but the value to be assigned to it 
at the present time will of course be the standard empirical value 6-67 x 1o-* in 
¢.g.s. units. 

The object of the present paper will be the construction of a system of world- 
models, including Milne’s substratum as a particular case, in each of which the 
constituent fundamental particles will be all equivalent and the model as a whole 
will be homogeneous and isotropic. ‘I'he metrology of each model will be based on 
Milne’s convention concerning the measurement of distance in terms of time 
readings and an invariant velocity of light (signal velocity) c. Each model will 
be an expanding one, the theoretical red-shifts arising being attributed solely to the 
effect of mutual recession and so being essentially Doppler shifts. We shall 
examine how G, p and t in these models depend on the epoch 7, and we shall find 


31 
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that in all cases considered relations analogous to (2) are satisfied. In comparing 
the models with observation we will calculate the current predicted values of p and 
T corresponding to the current observed values of G and ¢, and see what con- 
clusions can be drawn concerning present estimates of the mean density and age of 
the universe if it is assumed to be continually expanding. 

2. A class of world-models.—It is well known (5) that all members of a collinear 
set of observers are equivalent in pairs if the signal functions @,,( 7°) correlating the 
epochs of reception and emission of signals passing between them can be expressed 
in the form 

q(T) = (Q(T) +2}, (4) 


where p, q are suffixes denoting a particular pair of observers, A,,, is a constant for 
given p, q, and Q is a functional operator characterizing the whole set of observers 
and so independent of p, g. Beginning with a particular observer O, we can 
construct a pencil of sets of observers of this type, each ray of the pencil corre- 
sponding to each spatial direction atO. When 2(7)=7, a signal always takes the 
same “‘time’’ A,,, to pass from one given observer to another, and with appropriate 
conventions of measurement (6) O will describe all the other observers as relatively 
stationary. Each observer will describe the general motion-pattern of the whole 
system in the same way if the geometry of the whole system is of constant (or zero) 
curvature, the signal paths connecting the observers corresponding to the geodesics. 
If we regard each observer as an origin of measurement, signalling, etc., associated 
with a “ particle’, then the corresponding system of particles can define a homo- 
geneous world-model. Without further discussion, we shall assume from now 
on that our systems are of this type. 

So far we have defined a model only for the case £2(7') = 7, but the general case 
given by (4) can always be transformed mathematically into this special case by 
regraduating all clocks from T' to r, where 


r=Q-4T),  T=Q(r). (5) 


If the description of the whole system is uniform and isotropic according to each 
observer after this mathematical transformation, then it must be so beforehand, 
since the measurements, etc., of each observer are changed according to the same 
rules. Thus it is sufficient to postulate that the world-model under discussion 
reduces to the type defined in the previous paragraph when submitted to the 
transformation (5). It may be mentioned that, so far as the present paper is 
concerned, we regard (5) purely as a legitimate mathematical process, and we need 
make no appeal to any physical postulate concerning the coexistence of different 
scales of time. 

In order to specify a particular class of models of this type we shall now place 
some restriction on the function 2. ‘This function is usually assumed to be single- 
valued and monotonic increasing, so that it has a unique inverse which is also 
monotonic increasing. It is useful to associate with it a function w( 7’) defined by 
the relation 


Pa 
Q(T) = | aay (6) 


the lower limit of integration being any suitable arbitrary constant. ‘The function 
«w(7T) serves to define the infinitesimal operator of the continuous one-parameter 
group of functional operators #,, corresponding toagivenQ. ‘Toeachw(7) there 
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will correspond, in general, a particular type of model. We shall consider the 
cases in which w(7) is proportional to a positive (or zero) power of T, i.e. 
w(T)=kT", 


where » 20 and ko. Equation (6) then gives, if 1, 


ek 5h 
radii won a T ) 


where 4 is a constant of integration, and hence 
Q(T) ={Ah" 4 k(1—n) THO”, (9) 
Consequently, writing A for A,,, equation (4) gives 
OT) ={T "+ k(1 —n)Ape, (10) 
For dimensional consistency, we take A to be of the dimensions of time and k to be 
of the dimensions of time raised to the power —n. Formulae (8), (9) and (10) do 
not apply in the singular case n=1. We then have 
Q-( T) =(1/k) log (TA), Q(T) = Aexp(kT) (11) 
and 
“7T)=«T, (12) 
where a = exp (AA). 

It is well known, and easily shown, that the relative motions of the observers 
in the case n=1 are all uniform. The relative motions in other cases, m41, can 
also be readily obtained. Regraduating from 7' to r by equation (5), and adopting 
the same invariant value c for the signal velocity both before and after regraduation, 
we deduce the relation * 

Q-( 7 + Ric) —-Q-"(T — Rc) = 2A, (13) 
for the distance R of one observer from the other at time 7. Applying (8) we find 
that 

I I 
(T—Ricy" — (T+Rieyr 
If lV denotes the relative velocity we immediately obtain by differentiation the 
relation 





= 2k(n —1)A. (14) 


(15) 


1+ Vic _ i Rie) " 


1—V/c T—Ric 
Differentiating logarithmically with respect to 7’, we find that 
dV/dT (VT—R) 

met hota ry ee ea! SO ¢ 

1—-Vi¥e "(Te Rc) (16) 
Although we have assumed that 1 in deriving this formula, equation (15) and 
hence equation (16) are also valid whenn=1. Moreover, it is of interest to note 
that when m= 1 equation (16) is formally identical with the one-dimensional form 
of the equation of motion of a free particle (not necessarily a fundamental particle) 
in Milne’s substratum (6). We shall return to this result when considering the 
motion of free particles. 

An alternative formula to (16) can be derived from (14) in the following way. 
Writing 
T.=T-Ric, T-T+Rie; 





* This relation is derived from the identity (7 A) —(7 — A) = 2A, where cA is the (constant) r-scale 
distance apart at epoch rf. 
31* 
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we deduce, by differentiating (15) with respect to 7, that 
dV(dT _ “(4 Vie .I- *) 
inp Oi a" Uh 
whence using (15) again we obtain 
dV/dT rel = meee 
(1-V2/cs2 2 T, T, 
I I 


“(TT { re ~ Tes} 
= ne( T,T;)"*4{A(n — 1)A} 
by equation (14). Consequently, 
dV/dT 
(1 am V2/c*)32 
The expression on the left-hand side, which is the same as 








=n(n —1)(T? — R?/c*)"*" ted, 


d V 
aT \(1— V2/c?) 4?) ’ 
we call the “relativistic acceleration’’ of the observer, or particle, concerned. 
We note that for m = 2 this is a non-zero constant, in agreement with previous work 
on uniformly accelerated observers (7). When R<cT, V <c, equation (17) gives 


dV /dT ~n(n—1)kcAT*?, 


so that the acceleration under these conditions is approximately proportional to 


the (n—2)th power of the epoch. 
The critical case dividing those in which the relative motion is one of accelera- 


tion from those in which it is one of deceleration arises whenn=1. Inthiscase the 
acceleration is zero and the motion is uniform. If m>1, the particles coincide at 
T=0,asinthecasewhenn=1. ‘This can be seen most directly from formula (10). 
We have 
(T)= 7 18) 

vial {I—R(n—1)AT* HO)" ( 
Consequently 6(T) = T when T =0, i.e..the particles meet at T7=0 (8). Since in 
the subsequent motion R<cT, it follows that because n>1 the acceleration given 
by (17) will be positive, tending to zero as V->c. From (15) we see that V->c 
only as R-> ct, i.e. after infinite time. Initially when T =0 the relative velocity is 
zero, for from (14) and (15) we deduce that 

Vi 1—{1— 2RA(n— IAT HOD (19) 

¢  I+{1—2k(n—I)ATsa}"Ie-W)? ; 
where 7, denotes (7 — R/c), and since n>1 this gives zero V when 7; =0, i.e. at 
T=0. 

On the other hand, if o<m<1, equation (19) is best written in the form 

Vi {Ti-* 4+ 2k(1—n)A}ra-_ Te (20) 

c {Ti+ 2k(1—n)Ajra- + Tr’ 
whence we immediately see that V->c as T7,->0, when R=cT. From (10) it is 
clear that 0(7,) 47, when 7, =0, i.e. the particles are not coincident when V =c. 
For T,>0, i.e. R<cT, we see from (17) that the velocity continually decreases, 
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tending to zero as 7; tends to infinity. If there is a finite maximum value of A, 
then the system could be said to expand from an initial radius 


5 (2k — )Amax}"™ 


‘The one value of n in the range 0<m <1 which we will examine in detail is n = §. 
Since 
Ti-* = T}" — 2k(1 —n)A, 
by repeated application of (10), it follows that 
E i ge ia ni(1~n) 
Ve Ty-—{T}"—2k(1—n)A} (21) 


c rm T3+ tae ° _- 2k(1 _ n)Ajnia- n)* 
If the life-history of each constituent fundamental ‘‘ observer ’’ begins at local time 
zero, the first signal from an observer B related to A by signal function (10) will 


be received by A at local time 
T, = {k(1 —n)A}1O-™, 


Then, if m = %, the velocity which A will regard B as having when this signal left B 
will be zero. A signal leaving A at time 7;=0 will reach B at local time 
{k(t —n)A}"O-") when the velocity of B relative to A will be instantaneously c. 
After that B will gradually decelerate relative to A.* 

Thus, if 2 >1, the model expands from a singular point configuration at epoch 
zero, the initial velocities all being zero and the subsequent relative motions all 
being accelerated, the relative velocities tending to c after infinite time. If n=1 
the model expands uniformly from a point configuration at epoch zero. If 
n >I, each observer will assign to the model a radius R=cT attime T. Ifn=§, 
the initial configuration at epoch zero is spatially extended and the initial velocities 
are all zero. Each relative motion attains the velocity c after a finite time and then 
gradually decelerates to zero after infinite time. t 

3. Hubble’s parameter.—If we assume that for each model the time 7 is the 
uniform time of atomic vibrations in that particular model, then the spectra of 
sources of radiant energy associated with the fundamental particles of the model will 
all appear to be shifted to the red according to observers attached to these particles. 
We consider the case of “near’’ particles for which R<cT, where R denotes 
distance apart at time 7. From equation (15) it follows that 


1+Vi/ce 1+mRicT 
1—Vie Set —nR{cT’ 








(22) 
whence 
Vic~nR cT, 


where V denotes relative velocity at time 7. If we compare this result with 
Hubble’s empirical law for the nearer nebulae, 


SVA~R/ct, (23) 





*In general, if o <n < 1, equation (21) will be valid only when T, >{2k(1—n)}'“-™, corresponding 
to T,=0. 

t Of course, when n= all relative motions will be decelerations throughout, provided that we 
follow Milne in restricting all measurements of distance to those which could in principle be derived 
from signals that are first emitted by the observer (subsequent to his initial epoch) and are then 
veflected back to him by the observed particle instantaneously on arrival. 
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where 6A/A denotes the red-shift, R the distance deduced from apparent mag- 
nitude * and t~2 x 10° years, it follows that if 5A/A is identified with Vc, then 


T~nt. (24) 
Consequently, Hubble’s parameter for these models varies with epoch, being a 
rough measure of the epoch if n =1 and equal to the epoch multiplied by (1,1) in 
other cases. Thus, if n=1, the ‘‘ present age” of the model, i.e. its age corre- 
sponding to the present empirical value f, of t, is approximately 2 x 10° years; 
if nm <1 its age is less than this figure, e. g. if m = § it is about 1-2 (or 1-3) x 10° years; 
whereas if m>1 its age is greater, e.g. if m=2 its age is nearly 4 x 10° years. 

We have assumed that (22) can be replaced by (23), but as in general the relative 
motion is not uniform it is desirable to justify this step by an independent argu- 
ment. From (7) we see that the signal function correlating neighbouring 
observers (fundamental particles) is 

“7T)=T+«T", 
whence, approximately, ¢ (7')= 7—eT", since « is small.t It follows (g) that 
the distance apart at time 7’ is given by 
R~ecT”". 


If A, v are the wave-length and frequency of radiation emitted by A according to 
his measurements and 2’, v’ are the wave-length and frequency as measured by B 
of the radiation arriving at B, then 


NV /A=v/v' =dT’ /dT, 
where vdT = v'dT’ is the number of photons emitted by A in an interval of time d7 


in the direction of B, and d7” is the interval according to B during which he received 
them. Thus, since 


, 


T’ =T+eT", 
we find that 
N/A=1+neT™'!, 
i.e. if we write A’ =A +A, then 
BA/A~nR/cT, 


which is the same as equation (23) under the condition (24). 
4. The characteristic dimensionless invariant.—-We have already remarked that 
when n = I the second-order differential equation (16) gives the equation of motion 


* A referee has kindly pointed out that as the Xk in Hubble’s empirical law (23) is calculated from 
the apparent magnitude of a nebula it must be independent of the graduation of the observer's clock, 
whereas the R in our equation (22) is defined in terms of clock readings and so would appear to 
depend on the observer’s clock graduation. No inconsistency, however, need arise. ‘Io show this 
we first note that our argument here refers only to ‘‘ near ’’ nebulae, so that the empirical R refers to 
the distance of a near nebula as determined by light received at a particular epoch, namely, the present. 
We can thus meet the criticism by stipulating that the particular value of our theoretical R for a near 
nebula, as determined by light received at one particular epoch (which can be identified with the 
present), is independent of time-scale. "To show that this is possible, we first impose the condition 
that all time-scales under discussion read the same time and run at the same rate at this particular 
epoch which we call 7,. As these time-scales are given by equation (9), there are two arbitrary 
constants k and A at our disposal, and we can choose these so that the above conditions are satisfied. 
Hence, writing R= }c(r,—7,), where 7,79, 7,)=79—4 and 4 is small, it follows that to the first 
order of small quantities R is the same as $c{ 2(7,)— 2(7,)}. For R=4$c4, and 


be{ 2( 74) — 2( 7) } bcd 2'( 19) = 4c4, 
since 9’(7r9)=1 because we have stipulated that at time 7, all clocks run at the same rate. 
+ The factor k has here been absorbed into e. 
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of a free particle in Milne’s substratum, according to a fundamental observer in 
line with the particle. Milne himself recognized that his derivation of the latter 
(10) was somewhat involved, as it depended both on arguments relating to more 
complex types of model and on comparison with formulae associated with Newton’s 
law of gravitation. In considering the present class of models, corresponding to a 
general value of m, equation (16) emerges automatically as the characteristic 
second-order differential equation of each model. (Equation (17), on the other 
hand, involves a parameter A which does not characterize a particular model but 
only a pair of constituent fundamental particles.) Equation (15) is a first-order 
equation, every solution of which corresponds to the relative motion of two funda- 
mental particles. Every solution of (15) is, of course, a solution of (16), but there 
will be solutions of (16) which are not solutions of (15). Nevertheless, even when 
R, T and V are not related by (15), equation (16) has the important property of 
being covariant for all fundamental observers in line with the initial observer. 
This is readily verified by transforming mathematically to r-measure according to 
equation (5). ‘The general first integral of (16) is immediately seen to be given by 

1+Vi[c _ K T+ Ric\" 

1—Vice (ae) : 
where A is an arbitrary constant. Writing 7,, 7, for T—R/c and T+R/c, 
respectively, we have 

aT, _ dl, 
rT; TT 
Hence, if o denotes the 7-scale “ distance”’ of a particle at the conventional epoch 7, 
it follows, by applying equations (5), (6) and (7) and writing 7,, 7, for the values of 
7 corresponding to 7, and 7’, that 
dr, = Kdr,, 

i.e. that 

d(r+ + 0,c) = Kd(r—a/c), 
whence 

do, dr = constant. 


Since do and 7 are invariants for all fundamental observers, this equation is clearly 
covariant for all fundamental observers in line and thus equation (16) must be so 
too. ‘his equation, therefore, corresponds to the simplest covariant second-order 
equation of motion of the fundamental particles according to the 7-scale. 

Since equation (16) can be regarded as the characteristic equation of the 
second order associated with the model as a whole, it is to be expected that all 
solutions of this equation can be correlated with some significant property of the 
model. We shall now define the class of motions corresponding to all these 
solutions as the class of free motiens associated with the model, and a particle 
moving relative to some fundamental observer with any such motion will be called 
a free particle. This definition of free motions is, in effect, part of our definition 
of the model. 

This procedure may be justified as follows. First, from a mathematical point 
of view: the class of free particles, or rather of free motions, thus defined is a 
natural first extension of the class of fundamental particles, or rather of fundamental 
motions, of which the model is constructed. Second, from a physical point of 
view: associated with these free motions will be found properties which can be 
compared with Newtonian gravitation. 
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Methodologically, the procedure does not appear to be inferior to that of 
Milne. He introduced the idea of a free particle in the substratum in these words: 
“Consider a particle (not a fundamental particle) passing through the position P 
at epoch ¢ with velocity V, all as measured by the observer O at the origin. Then 
this free test-particle will have some particular acceleration dV/dt. This accelera- 
tion may depend on P, t, Vas arguments; and it may also involve the conventional 
constant ¢ and the coefficient B defining the density in the substratum. The 
variables P, t, V must be considered as capable of independent variation; for 
through any arbitrary position P, at an arbitrary epoch t, we can suppose a free 
particle, passing, or projected, with an arbitrary velocity V. The complete 
trajectory of the free test-particle should be obtainable by integration of the 
differential equation obtained by determining dV/dt, the instantaneous accelera- 
tion as measured by O, as a function of P,t and V...._ The question whether 
this problem is soluble without physical appeal is a question in pure logic’”’ (11). 
Thus, Milne implicitly defined the motion of a free particle as a solution of a 
second-order differential equation associated with his model. Moreover, it is clear 
that he regarded all solutions of this equation as possible free motions. His 
equation was derived by postulating that it must be a vector equation which 
preserves its form under transformation from the coordinates of one fundamental 
observer to another. We have found that our equation (16), which refers to 
measures by an observer in line with the moving particle, possesses a similar 
covariant property. Unfortunately, Milne’s method does not yield a unique 
equation, since an arbitrary function of two variables arises. ‘The reduction of 
this function to a unique constant value is not possible without appeal to con- 
siderations outside “pure logic”. The present procedure is more concise and 
direct and, like Milne’s, is ultimately “justified,” by its consequences. 

We will now consider a particle moving in line with the observer O (associated 
with some fundamental particle) according to the characteristic equation of motion 
(16). In particular, we will suppose that at some instant such a particle is 
instantaneously at rest with respect to O at a point close to O, i. e. at a point distant 
R from O where R<c7. The acceleration according to O of this particle at this 
instant will then be 


d@?R/dT? = —nR/T°, (25) 


where we have replaced V by dRjdT. ‘The form of this equation suggests 
comparison with Newtonian gravitation. If R=o, i.e. if the free particle is 
instantaneously at rest at O, then its acceleration will be zero, in agreement with 
the condition that the fundamental particle at O is itself a free particle and also 
with the condition that O is at a centre of spherical symmetry. If R is not zero, 
then the free particle at the instant considered will, in general, not be at a centre of 
symmetry, except when m =o, i.e. when the model is static. Thus, when n>0, 
the free particle will be accelerated towards O, the magnitude of the acceleration 
being proportional to R. If, in accordance with Newtonian ideas, we can regard 
this acceleration as due to the gravitational pull by that part of the model which 
lies within a sphere of centre O and (small) radius R, equation (25) should be 
equivalent to the equation 


d*R/dT* = —(4nGp)R, _ (26) 


where G is the constant of gravitation and p the (local) material density of the 
model at O. Since, in general, p will depend on the epoch, we will refer to p and 
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G in (26) as the values of the local density and constant of gravitation at the 
particular epoch 7 considered. 
Comparison of (25) and (26) immediately yields the relation 


GpT* =(47/3n)". (27) 


Hence, subject to the comparison here made with Newtonian gravitational theory, 
each model of the class considered can be correlated with a particular dimension- 
less invariant Gp7”, the value of which is uniquely determined by the index n. 
If we assume that the relative motions of neighbouring fundamental particles of 
the model give rise to Doppler shifts in accordance with equation (23), so that we 
can introduce a ‘‘ Hubble parameter” ¢ which is related to the epoch T' by equation 
(24), viz. T =nt, it follows that the system is characterized by an invariant relation 


Got” = (*) .. (28) 
3/ mn 

In principle, each term on the left can be “identified” with an observable para- 

meter, G, p and ¢ being the current values (at any epoch) of the constant of gravi- 

tation, the local smoothed-out density, and the ratio of distance to Doppler shift, 

multiplied by ¢, of nearby nebulae, respectively. 

5. Comparison of ages and densities of different models.—In classical physics and 
in Einstein’s general theory of relativity, it is postulated that the constant of gravi- 
tation G is an absolute constant of nature. If we impose this particular postulate 
on the system of world-models here considered, we see from (27) that weisolate the 
particular model for which pT?=constant. From equation (7) we have 


0(T) = T + kT” 


as the signal function correlating two equivalent observers attached to neighbour- 
ing fundamental particles of the model. It follows immediately that the distance 
apart of each particle at time 7' is proportional to 7". Consequently, the local 
density of the model p varies as 7-*". Hence, if p7* = constant, it follows that we 
must haven =%. We have already remarked that the relative motion for this value 
of n is, in general, one of deceleration. From (24) we see that the present age of 
such a system corresponding to the current value of t would be §f~1-2 x 10° years. 
From (28) we deduce that the corresponding current value of the local mean density 
p should be approximately 1-5 x 10-*’g./cm.°. This density is higher by a factor 
} than that associated with Milne’s model, which corresponds ton=1. ‘The 
age is comparable with the estimate previously derived by Hubble (12) from a 
theoretical analysis of the empirical data. It is well known that this estimate is 
difficult to reconcile with other empirical and theoretical requirements and that 
Hubble’s analysis has been subjected to serious criticism (13). We conclude, 
however, that if we adopt : 
(i) the classical postulate of the invariance of G with lapse of time ; 
(ii) the postulate that all spectral shifts of nebulae are due to the Doppler ettect ; 
(iii) a homogeneous world-model of the type considered above for which the 
product Gpf* is an invariant ; 

then we obtain a value for the local density which is on the high side and a value 


for the age of the system which appears to be far too low. 
In order to obtain more acceptable estimates for the age and density, we must 
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consider values of n greater than 3. For such values G will no longer be indepen- 
dent of epoch. Indeed, from the invariance of GpT? and the fact that p varies as 
7T~*", we deduce in general that 
Gay *. (29) 
In particular, if m=1 we see that G « T, a result originally due to Milne. ‘The 
total gravitational force exerted by one nebula on a neighbouring one, neglecting 
any possible variations in their masses, will be proportional to G divided by the 
square of their distance apart, i.e. to 7” *. 
We can now construct the following table for the properties of models corre- 
sponding to different values of n. We observe that by appropriate choice of 1 


‘TABLE | 
‘Type of mode zpt® “ Presen * Presen ‘ariation sravitationa 
I'ype of jel Gpt® “P t P 4 t ( l 


” 


age density ”’ of G force 
Deceleration g/8m 1:2 10° 1°§ x 10°77" Constant 7 
Uniform expansion 3/47 1°9 10° io ** = Pi 
Uniform acceleration 3/8 3:7 10° < 10° ** cde Constant 
3 Increasing acceleration 1/4m7 56x10" 3°3x10°*% z . 
10 Extremely rapid increasing 
acceleration 3/407 1°9 x 107” 107 28 T™ T* 


, 


The “ present age” is in years, the ‘‘ present density’ in g./cm.*. ‘The final column 
gives the variation in time of the total gravitational force exerted by one nebula on a neigh- 
bouring one. 


we can increase the age of the system so as to equal or exceed any of the current 
estimates based on considerations of stellar evolution, etc. For example, if  =2, 
the age corresponding to the present determination of Hubble’s parameter is 
nearly 4 x 10° years. On the other hand, the estimate of the current local density 
of the model is relatively insensitive to increase of n. For m lying in the range 
I <n <10, the density lies in the range 10°77 >p > 10° **, where p is calculated in 
¢.g.s. units. Since many independent lines of evidence suggest that the age of 
the universe is unlikely to be less than about 2 x 10° years, it follows that the probable 
range in which x lies is bracketed below by the value =1. A possible criterion 
for determining an upper bracket is suggested by inspection of the last column 
in ‘lable I. As the nebulae travel farther and farther apart it would seem to be 
physically implausible for the total gravitational pull of one on the other actually to 
increase with time. ‘This suggests that m=2 is a reasonable upper bracket *, 
so that we have senes. 
and consequently, if the universe can be compared with models of this class, its age 
and mean local density at present must have values 7' years and p g./cm.*, respec- 
tively, where 

m2x10°< T<~4x 10° 
and 

10-*7 >p 25 x 10°**. 

Incidentally, we note that the gravitational tide-raising force of one nebula on 
another (neighbouring) nebula will diminish whichever model of the class we 
choose. For this force will depend on G/r*, where r is the distance apart of the 
nebulae concerned, and this expression varies as 7~* for all values of n. 

* This case gives a model in which all fundamental particles are in uniform relativistic accelera- 


tion. The properties of frames of reference in uniform relativistic acceleration have been discussed 
by many authors (14). 
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6. Conclusions.—Vhe fact that Gpt® is a dimensionless quantity with an 
empirically determined value which is not widely different from unity suggests 
that it may be an invariant characterizing some property of the physical universe. 
The invariance of a product of this type is found to be a property of a class of 
homogeneous world-models of which Milne’s uniformly expanding substratum is 
a particular case, 

Milne’s uniformly expanding substratum, regarded as a world-model, is based 
on the following postulates : 


(i) the nebular red-shifts are Doppler shifts due to mutual recession of the 
nebulae ; 
(ii) the red-shift of any one nebula as it would appear to a hypothetical observer 
on any other nebula does not change with lapse of time; 
(iii) the system as a whole can be regarded, to a first approximation, as homo- 
geneous and isotropic about each nebula, and its contents are conserved. 


‘Together, the first two postulates yield uniformity of relative motion, and 
the resulting model has a present age of about 2 = 10° years and a mean local density 
of about 10 -7g./cm.®. 

The technique of kinematic relativity can be adapted, however, to models for 
which postulate (ii) is relaxed, in particular to the class of models here considered 
for which Gpf- is invariant. Lower densities than 10~*’ g..cm.* and greater ages 
than 2 x 10° years can be obtained, although it is unlikely that the former can be 
reduced by more than one-half, and the latter more than doubled. ‘These results 
are independent of curvature, and so are the same whether the models are open or 
closed. In so far as discussion of this class of model is relevant to our study of the 


extragalactic universe, the strongest result which emerges from the present 
investigation is that the mean density almost certainly exceeds 10~**g./cm.*. 
This result suggests that current empirically based estimates may be under- 
estimates, due presumably to the neglect of much non-luminous and (possibly) 
diffuse matter. 


Department of Mathematics, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, S.W.7 : 
1951 May 18. 
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Summary 


The effect of small density asymmetries in an interstellar dust cloud 
on the process of accretion by the Sun in its passage through the cloud is 
considered, with particular reference to Lyttleton’s theory of the origin 
of comets. Such variations in density can give the accreted material a 
velocity component perpendicular to the axis of accretion sufficient to 
prevent the material falling into the Sun. Nuclei which might form as a 
result of the disruption of the accreted material into separate segments can 
be deflected into periodic orbits, thus apparently removing one of the 
difficulties of Lyttleton’s theory. It appears to be unlikely, however, that 
the steady state considered by Bondi and Hoyle in earlier papers concerning 
accretion problems would be reached in the presence of asymmetries. 
Thus their estimates of the rate at which the Sun can gain in mass might 
need to be considerably reduced. It is also shown that the influence of 
random magnetic fields on charged particles will tend to reduce the rate of 
accretion. 





1. Introduction.—Lyttleton (1) has suggested that comets are formed during 
the passage of the Sun through an interstellar dust cloud. Particles stream 
towards the axis of the Sun’s motion under the action of the solar gravitational 
field and, provided the probability of collisions between the particles is 
sufficiently high, an accretion will form on the axis. ‘This will disrupt into 
comparatively short line elements, each element representing a potential 
cometary nucleus in Lyttleton’s theory. However, such material should fall 
directly into the Sun and, if the origin of comets is to be explained on this basis, 
it is necessary to find a mechanism capable of deflecting some of the nuclei 
(perhaps only a very small fraction of the total number formed) into periodic 
orbits round the Sun. 

Lyttleton suggested two ways in which nuclei might acquire angular momenta 
of the required order of magnitude: 

(i) the deflecting action of the combined gravitational fields of the planets, and 

(ii) the deflecting action of the gravitational fields of other stars. 

Another possibility which will be examined in this paper is that the angular 
momentum arises from a lack of symmetry in the cloud. Within the average 
cloud we should expect the density to decrease gradually from the central region 
towards the boundary, apart from local fluctuations of a random character. It 
is most unlikely that the line of the Sun’s motion relative to the cloud would be 
an axis of density symmetry. Hence the number of particles reaching the axis 
from different directions will be unequal and any accretion which begins to form 
will acquire a component of momentum perpendicular to the axis. It will be 
shown, first of all, that this effect is likely to be sufficient to account for the 
angular momenta of the comets. 
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The material which can be captured by the accretion is initially contained 
within a cylindrical region of the cloud with the line of the Sun’s motion as 
axis. According to Lyttleton (1), a particle, whose undisturbed position was at 
a perpendicular distance p from the axis, crosses the axis at a distance x from the 
Sun given by 

pV? 
~ 2GM”’ 
where V is the velocity of the Sun through the cloud, G is the gravitational 
constant and M is the mass of the Sun. Hence a length dx on the axis corresponds 
to an initial difference in distance from the axis of amount 


up #8 (6M) 
rr? (= : 


and the material reaching the element dx throughout the Sun’s passage through 
the cloud will have been drawn from the volume between two circular cylinders 
with the line of the Sun’s motion as common axis and radii p and p+dp, 
respectively. The material arriving from different directions in a given time 
interval will, therefore, have come from different elements of the cloud of 
maximum separation 2p. Between such points, e.g. A and B in Fig. 1, the 
cloud may exhibit a gradual change in density, such that the density near A is 


& _ -Sp 
pt Px. yer 


x 





D 


Fic; 1.—Section of the cylindrical volume element, divided into 
two regions of uniform but unequal density. 

p+8p and near B it is p—8p. A highly idealized model of the cloud will be 
considered, in which a plane CD through the axis is supposed to divide the 
cylindrical region into two equal volumes of uniform but unequal density. On 
one side of the plane the density is everywhere p + 5p and on the other it is p—8p; 
it is to be expected that the degree of asymmetry, 5p/p, will increase with increasing 
radius p of the cylinder. 

In general, of course, the density variations within the cloud would probably 
be gradual, and such a discontinuity would not exist. However, in the absence 
of precise information about the density variations within the cloud under 
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consideration, there seems to be little point in assuming a particular angular 
distribution of the excess particles. The uniform distribution shown in Fig. 2, 
and the implied density model, as shown in Fig. 1, will therefore be adopted for 
mathematical simplicity; the choice of angular distribution has very little effect 
on the magnitude of the angular momentum acquired by accreted material in 
the manner suggested above. The values for the densities in the two halves 
of the cylindrical region may be assumed to represent average densities in the 
two volumes and, provided 5p/p is small, the results obtained from a consideration 
of the discontinuous model should give a good approximation to the results to 
be expected in practice. 


_— 
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Fic. 2.—The distribution of arriving particles adopted for mathematical simplicity. 


It will be further assumed that the value of 5p/p appropriate to a particular 
value of the axial distance x remains constant with time, i.e. that the degree of 
asymmetry does not depend on the depth of the Sun’s penetration into the 
cloud. Whereas the previous restriction on 5p/p, apparently implying a density 
discontinuity, could be easily removed by a re-definition of the “degree of 
asymmetry ’’, this second restriction is a physical assumption as to the distribution 
of the mass within the cloud which is not likely to be strictly satisfied in a practical 
case. The possibility of removing the restriction is considered at the end of 
Section 5, where it is shown that the model here adopted introduces the feature 
of asymmetry in the only form in which it can be simply treated. Other models 
exhibiting a continuous variation in density would lead to a gradually changing 
velocity component due to asymmetry of the line accretion, the magnitude of 
this acceleration depending on the mass of the accretion. ‘This would make the 
problem less tractable since, in clouds of low density, the process of accretion 
is likely to be very slow in starting, and no reliable estimate could be made of the 
line density of the accretion at a given time after the Sun’s entry into the cloud. 

2. Magnitude of the angular momentum arising from lack of symmetry.—In the 
symmetrical model originally considered by Hoyle and Lyttleton (2), the mass 
of material reaching the axis per unit length per unit time is 


m=2np.GM/V, 
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where p,, is the density of the cloud at very large distances from the Sun. For 
small asymmetries a similar formula will apply, with mass 2(p—8p)GM/V 
arriving from the low density region and 7(p+5p)GM/V from the high density 
region. ‘The excess mass arriving from the high density side will then be 
2nG Mbp) V, 

representing a fraction dp/p of the total mass arriving in the same time interval. 

A particle which crosses the axis at a distance x from the Sun has a velocity 
component perpendicular to the axis of \/(2GM/x), so that the average velocity 
component perpendicular to the dividing plane for all the particles arriving 
from one side of the plane at this distance is 2 / 20 . The momentum 
perpendicular to the plane contributed by the particles from the high density 
side will exceed that of the particles from the low density side by the amount 


4G Mép JZ) 
V sy 


An accretion which starts to form on the axis will be pushed towards the low 
density side by the excess momentum, moving with a velocity U such that the 
momenta of arriving particles relative to the moving aggregate will just cancel 
to zero, i.e. such that 


aGM 2 2GM .| m2wGM ., {2 /2GM 
yor tont2 A) up =p eae (A) +4}. 
a ,_2 2GM\ dp 
giving U -2/( = ~~ (1) 


It was shown by Lyttleton that x, the distance of a nucleus from the Sun, 
must lie between about 17 and I100 astronomical units. Substituting the larger 
value (i.e. 1-64 x 10!* cm.) in order to find a lower limit for the asymmetry 
velocity, we obtain 





U =(8-1 x 10*)dp/p cm. sec.~!. 

‘Thus for an asymmetry as small as one part in a hundred the transverse velocity 
of the most distant segments of the accretion would be about 10* cm. sec."!. 
The velocities of segments nearer the Sun, with the same value of dp/p, could 
be up to about seven times greater, but it must be remembered that small values 
of x correspond to small values of p, the initial perpendicular distance from the 
axis, and the value of 5p/p over a limited region of the cloud might be rather less 
than the value corresponding to a larger value of x. 

It will be assumed that at large distances the accreted material resulting from 
many collisions between arriving particles is moving neither towards nor away 
from the Sun; this condition, in fact, determines the upper limit for x, giving 
the so-called “ neutral point’. Thus for x near 1-64 x 10!® cm. we shall assume 
that the radial velocity of the accreted material is zero, or so small that it may 
be ignored. Then A, the angular momentum per unit mass of the nucleus with 
respect to the Sun, will be Ux, i.e. 


= 2 Mx) 2? ‘ 
h= {= V(2GMx) - (2) 


With the typical values used previously, i.e. x =1-64 x 10'* cm. and 8p/p =0-01, 
h is found to be ~10" cm.* sec.”'. 

3. Gravitational pull of the cloud.—\n general the cloud will exert a 
gravitational pull on the nucleus which might tend to reduce the asymmetry 
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velocity. However, the Sun and the particles streaming towards the axis will 
also be subject to similar forces, which would be expected to be directed towards 
the high density region of the cloud. Thus it is the difference between the 
gravitational attraction per unit mass on the Sun and that on the nucleus which 
determines the effect on the angular momentum. It will now be shown that 
this difference is likely to be so small that its influence can be entirely neglected. 

Consider the gravitational force per unit mass on a body at a distance r from 
the centre of a spherically symmetrical cloud, in which the density is a function 
of r only. The force is 47Grp,/3, where p, is the average density of the material 
contained in a sphere of radius r. For p, we insert the value used for the cloud 
density in Lyttleton’s paper, namely 1o~*4 g. cm.~* and, with r ~o-1 light-years, 
the force proves to be ~2-6 x 107-4 dynes/g. 

In a cloud of more irregular shape and density distribution somewhat larger 
forces might arise. On the other hand, we are only interested in the differences 
in the gravitational field which could arise within a comparatively small region 
of the cloud, so that 10~!* dynes g.-! would appear to be a generous estimate of 
the differential force per unit mass. 

The direction of the force is unimportant, since it is obvious that, even if it 
were directly opposed to the drift velocity, its effect would be entirely negligible. 
For example, the asymmetry velocity ~10* cm. sec.~! previously calculated for 
5p/p =0-01 would be reduced by only about o-o1 per cent during the total time 
of the Sun’s passage through the cloud. The effect on the velocities of dust 
particles streaming towards the accretion axis would be even smaller, since the 
velocities are about one hundred times larger than that of the aggregate and the 
period during which the force is effective is much shorter. 

4. Comparison with observation: angular momenta of periodic comets.—The 
angular momentum per unit mass, h, can be readily estimated for those comets 
known to be periodic. In terms of the semi-major axis a and the eccentricity e, 
the theory of orbits gives 

h=+/{GMa(1 —e*)}. 


Comparison with expression (2) gives 


 * j[at—“) (3) 
p 2 2x | 


Thus the values of 5p/p required to account for the angular momenta of comets 
for which a and e are known can be calculated. With x=1-64 x 10!® cm. the 
values required for the short-period comets are about 0-03. As specific examples, 
Comet Encke (period 3-297 years) would require 5p/p=0-027 and Halley’s 
comet (period 76-03 years) would require 5p/p=0-037. Variations in density 
of the order of a few parts in a hundred should be common within a cylindrical 
region of the cloud of radius 100 astronomical units (say) from which the accretion 
material is drawn. If the cloud has a fairly sharply defined boundary there is 
no reason why the value of 5p/p at the boundary should not approach unity. 

For comets with larger orbits, which may exist in vast numbers (see (3)), the 
values of h would be much greater and, since 5p/p must be less than unity, it may 
prove impossible to account for the momenta of such comets by the theory 
developed above. This is a difficulty inherent in Lyttleton’s original suggestion 
of origin by accretion; it is difficult to see how, on the basis of his theory, the 
value of ain expression (3) could become greater than x, the distance of formation. 
It is interesting to note that if we specify a <x and e close to unity, the value of 
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5p/p demanded by (3) is automatically less than one. ‘This is very satisfactory, 
since it appears that small asymmetries in density are capable of providing nuclei 
with angular momenta of the right order in just those cases to which Lyttleton’s 
theory is applicable. 

5. Effect of asymmetries on “* Steady State’’ conditions.—Bondi and Hoyle (4) 
considered the possibility of the axial condensation reaching a steady state, in 
which the mass of material arriving at a given line element per unit time is just 
equal to the mass of material streaming from the element along the axis (and 
eventually falling into the Sun) in the same period. ‘Thus the line density remains 
constant, and is of the order 2xpG* M?/V4. 

‘The minimum time required to reach the steady state under idealized conditions 
of perfect symmetry may be readily estimated. Material crosses unit length of 
the accretion axis at the rate of 2mpGM/V g. sec.-! cm."', so that even if all the 
material were captured the minimum time required to reach the line density 
quoted above would be t=GM/V? sec., 


ignoring the loss of mass by streaming along the axis during the time of formation. 
For the solar speed of 1 km. sec. ' used by Lyttleton, t proves to be about 4200 
years. 

However, if cometary nuclei can acquire sufficient angular momentum to 
give them periods of only a few years by the asymmetry mechanism considered 
above, it would appear that the assumption that the condensation remains on 
the axis throughout the passage of the Sun through the cloud, taking perhaps 
10° years, cannot be justified in the type of model considered here. ‘The question 
then arises as to whether the steady state can ever be reached. 

There are two distinct factors which might tend to reduce the rate at which 
the Sun can gain in mass: 

(i) the possible deflection of accreted material into periodic orbits by the 
asymmetry mechanism considered above, thus preventing its capture by the Sun; 

(ii) the sweeping of material from the axis, which might reduce the probability 
of an arriving particle being captured by collision with the axial accretion. 

So far as the first factor is concerned, there will clearly be a critical value of 
the asymmetry 5p/p above which the asymmetry velocity is sufficient to prevent 
material falling intothe Sun. ‘This value will now be calculated, on the assumption 
that the accreted material travels in an elliptic orbit round the Sun, passing 
through the point of formation at distance x in a direction perpendicular to the 
axis with angular momentum A given by equation (2). If the material is not to 
fall into the Sun, then its distance from the centre of the Sun at the point of 
closest approach must clearly exceed one solar radius, i.e. 

a(I—e)>ro, 
where rq is the radius of the Sun. This condition, together with the equation 
for the distance of formation, 

x=a(1+e), 


and a modified form of equation (3), 


dp\? _ an*(1—e?) 
“% ES “pe. 


yields the required restriction on the degree of asymmetry, 
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For example, material captured at the axis at a distance x=10'* cm. will not 
approach nearer than one solar radius to the Sun’s centre provided 


- > 0°004. 
Pp 


As pointed out in Section 4, asymmetries much greater than this might be 
expected in practice; indeed, Hoyle and Lyttleton (5) themselves mention the 
probable existence of variations in density within a cloud by factors of a few 
powers of ten. ‘Thus we see that the rate at which the Sun can gain in mass by 
accretion is very sensitive to the existence of minute asymmetries. The total 
gain in mass of the Sun during its passage through the cloud might, in practice, 
be negligible compared with the theoretical estimate given by Bondi and Hoyle 
(4), on which many far-reaching theories have been based. 

With regard to the second factor, it seems unlikely that the loss of target 
particles due to their diffusion from the axis would have any appreciable effect 
on the rate of capture of arriving particles. A particle approaching the axis may 
suffer collisions which can be divided into two main types, either (a) with another 
incoming particle of approximately the same mass, or (6) with a rather more 
massive particle moving slowly in the swarm of accreted particles. The loss 
of accreted particles from the axial region by transverse asymmetry streaming 
may reduce the number of collisions of type (6), but it cannot affect the frequency 
of type (a) collisions. ‘The problem considered in this paper, viz. the formation 
of accretion nuclei possessing velocity components perpendicular to the axis, 
could only arise provided the incoming particles suffer many mutual collisions 
near the axis in the initial stages of formation of the accretion, losing nearly all 
their original momenta and retaining only the common component due to the 
density asymmetry. Hence we have implicitly assumed that collisions of type (a) 
are so common that any particle reaching the axis is almost certain to be captured, 
so that the fraction captured of the mass arriving at the axis in a given time 
interval is always very close to unity whether collisions of type (6) are frequent 
or not. It would therefore appear that, provided the cloud is sufficiently dense 
for an accretion to begin to form, factor (ii) is not likely to reduce the rate of 
capture of mass at the axis appreciably. 

Mutual collisions are less certain to occur initially in a cloud of density less 
than about 10~*4 g. cm.-*, and the possibility of the formation of an accretion 
would then require a more detailed investigation than has yet been attempted. 
It seems unlikely that the existence of a small density asymmetry would have 
any significant effect on the rate of accretion in such circumstances; the basic 
problem would be to find the fraction « of arriving particles captured at the 
axis as a function of time, « = a(t). 

It has been pointed out that the degree of asymmetry, dp/p, is also likely to 
vary with the depth of the Sun’s penetration into the cloud, i.e. with time. In 
conjunction with the possible variation of «(t), this suggests four possible cases 
for theoretical investigation : 

(i) 5p/p constant and a(t) always very close to I. 

(ii) 5p/p constant and a(t) varying with ¢, 

(iii) 5p/p varying, a(t) always very close to I, 

(iv) both 5p/p and a(t) varying with tf. 
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‘The approximate calculations given above, relating to the angular momenta 
acquired by nuclei and the minimum value of dp/p which prevents material 
captured at a given distance along the axis from falling into the Sun, apply to 
cases (i) and (ii). An analysis of case (iii) would probably not present any 
mathematical difficulty; it has not been attempted here, however, because 
observational data are at present insufficient to suggest a detailed model of 
density variations. Similarly, an investigation of case (iv) would also require 
extensive data relating to density variations within the particular cloud under 
consideration, although in this case the analysis might be much more complex. 

Thus we see that the rate of solar accretion may be very sensitive to the 
particular path followed by the Sun in its passage through the cloud and to the 
density distribution within the cloud. Any attempt to give a general estimate 
of the rate of accretion based on an idealized model of an “‘average’’ cloud is 
likely to be of limited value; the results obtained from a consideration of models (i) 
and (ii), however, give an indication of the importance of asymmetries in 
considering both the rate of accretion and the origin of comets. 

6. Reconsideration of Lyttleton’s theory.—There seems to be no reason why 
Lyttleton’s theory of the origin of comets, which has many attractive features, 
should not be retained in a somewhat modified form. His method of estimating 
the size and mass of a nucleus formed by the disruption of the line filament on 
the axis is no longer valid in the presence of asymmetries ; it seems likely that these 
quantities might depend on the different transverse velocities acquired by sections 
of the filament at different distances x along the axis. 

The mass of a nucleus would therefore appear to depend on random con- 
ditions within the particular cloud under consideration, rather than on general 
properties common to all clouds. However, the following order-of-magnitude 
calculation shows that if only a very small number of the particles crossing the 
axis form into nuclei moving in periodic orbits, the mass of a nucleus might 
nevertheless be comparable with that of a comet. 

In acloud of average density 10~** g. cm.~*, material is crossing each centimetre 
of the axis at the rate of 2mpGM/V =8 x 107° g. sec.-!, with V = 105 cm. sec.~! as 
before, so that the total amount crossing the axis between the limits given by 
Lyttleton, namely about 17 and I100 astronomical units from the Sun, is 
~1014 g. sec.!. The time of passage through a cloud 0-1 parsec in depth is 
3 x 10! sec., so that the total material crossing the axis would be ~3 x 10” g. 

Estimates of the masses of observed comets, which are subject to large errors, 
range from 101 to 10° g. The material spread along the axis between the limits 
quoted above would be expected to disrupt into many nuclei, of which only the 
most distant could escape capture by the Sun; even so, the deflection into a 
periodic orbit of only one particle in every million crossing the axis might be 
sufficient to account for the formation of short-period comets. 

7. Influence of random magnetic fields.—There is another factor which may 
modify the orbits of dust particles in the solar gravitational field, namely the 
influence of possible magnetic fields on charged particles. ‘The importance of 
electric and magnetic fields in cosmical problems has attracted considerable 
attention since the original papers on accretion were published; the influence 
of magnetic fields on the accretion process deserves further investigation. Only 
a brief order-of-magnitude calculation will be given here. 

We must estimate the mass and charge of the average dust particle and the 
magnitude of the fields likely to be encountered within a cloud. 


32* 
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Lyttleton assumed that the linear dimensions of dust particles were ~10~7 cm. 
and the density of the material to be about 3 g. cm.-*. Hence the mass of a typical 
particle would be ~10~*° g. 

The average charge carried by dust particles is believed to be about 
100 electrons (see (6)). 

Provided that a very small magnetic field exists in the neighbourhood of the 
cloud, the motion of the cloud particles relative to the Sun would give rise to a 
much stronger magneto-hydrodynamic field relative to the Sun in the manner 
investigated by Alfvén (7). The intensity H of this field is given by 


H=V(4np)", 


where p is the density of the cloud and V its velocity relative to the observer. 
For V =10° cm. sec. and p = 10~*4 g. cm.-*, His found to be ~3°5 x 10-7 gauss. 

To obtain an indication of the influence of this field on the motion of dust 
particles, consider the radius of the circular orbit of a particle moving in a uniform 
field of the above intensity with a velocity of one kilometre per second: it is, 
~10® cm. Since the linear dimensions of the gravitational orbit of a particle 
in its journey to the accretion axis are ~10'* cm., the magnetic field is obviously 
of sufficient intensity to modify the orbits considerably. 

Qualitatively, there seems to be no reason why the particle orbits should still 
pass through the axis of the Sun’s motion, or even close to it. In the presence 
of a force F and a magnetic field H, the drift motion of a charged particle is in the 
plane through H perpendicular to the plane containing H and F. When H and 
F are functions of position, the determination of the motion is a complicated 
problem, made more difficult by another factor* which must be taken into 
account, namely the secondary magnetic fields arising from the motions of 
the charged particles. 

It is true that according to some theories (see (8) and (g)) magnetic fields 
‘‘ regular” in shape will tend to concentrate charged particles into certain regions 
of the field, possibly giving rise to accretions; the process is helped by the small 
spiralling motions superimposed on the drift velocities, which increase the 
probability of collisions. There is no reason, therefore, for supposing that the 
existence of magnetic fields will make it quite impossible for accretions to form. 
However, the formation of an axial accretion in the manner envisaged by Hoyle 
and his collaborators appears to be improbable in such circumstances. 

If the cloud contained uncharged particles, their motions would not, of 
course, be affected by a magnetic field and their orbits would pass through the 
axis, but the effective density of the cloud (i.e. the density of uncharged particles) 
would presumably be much smaller than the total density. Reliable observational 
data on the charges carried by dust grains is obviously required before the rate 
of growth of an axial accretion can be accurately estimated. 

8. Conclusions.—A particularly simple model of density variation within an 
interstellar dust cloud has been considered in investigating the influence of 
asymmetries in density on accretion. It is found that differences in density of 
the order of a few parts in a hundred within the tunnel of accretion would be 
sufficient to give the more distant nuclei of accreted material angular momenta 


*A further factor which might have to be taken into account for particles starting from initial 
positions less than a few astronomical units from the Sun is the Sun’s general magnetic field, but 
according to the latest observations the magnitude of this field is thought to be negligible. 
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relative to the Sun comparable with the momenta of the periodic comets. 
smaller asymmetries could prevent accreted material falling into the Sun. 

The present paper gives rise to considerable doubts as to whether, in general, 
the accretion process could reach significant proportions in practice. Three 
distinct factors have been considered which might drastically reduce the rate 
of gain of mass by the Sun: 

(i) the constant sweeping of material from the axis by the asymmetry 
mechanism, which might reduce the probability of a particle being captured by 
collision with the axial condensation, 

(ii) the possible deflection of accreted nuclei into periodic orbits, preventing 
the capture of the material by the Sun, 

(iii) random magnetic fields existing within the cloud, which will deflect 
charged dust grains so that their orbits in the solar gravitational field no longer 
pass through the line of the Sun’s motion. 

It is suggested that, provided the cloud is sufficiently dense for collisions 
between pairs of particles approaching the axis to be frequent, the first factor 
is likely to be relatively unimportant, but that the second and third factors might 
reduce drastically the rate of solar accretion. ‘Those theories concerning problems 
of stellar energy generation, climatic variation, etc., which depend on theoretical 
estimates of the rate at which the Sun can gain in mass would appear to require 
re-examination. 

It is a pleasure to express my thanks to Dr G. J. Whitrow, who directed my 
attention to this subject, for many helpful discussions and suggestions, and also 
to Professor W. H. McCrea, who kindly commented on a first draft of the 
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Research for providing a maintenance grant. 
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Summary 


This paper deals with the ‘‘ blue’ Sun observed at Edinburgh on 1950 
September 26. Spectrophotometric observations of the ‘“ blue’’ and 
normal Suns give an extinction curve of the layer causing the phenomenon 
This covers the wave-length range 3800-6300 A. and shows blueing on 
the long wave-length side, and reddening on the short wave-length side, 
of a minimum situated at A 4350. This affords an experimental verification 
of an outstanding feature of scattering theory. It is concluded that the 
scattering particles producing the minimum are dielectric, and uniform in 
size and constitution. A relation between the size and refractive index of 
the dielectric particles is deduced. In addition to the selective effect, there 
is a heavy non-selective extinction which may arise from another system of 
absorbing particles in the layer. Other workers have established the source 
of the layer as the extensive forest fires burning in Alberta on 1950 
September 23. 





1. Observational.—\n Edinburgh on the afternoon of 1950 September 26, 


the Sun was observed to be a deep indigo blue. This remarkable phenomenon 
was first perceived at about 15" 00™ U.T., when a thinning out of cloud enabled 
the solar disk to become visible. From then it could be seen through the cloud 
for considerable periods up to sunset. ‘The phenomenon continued into the 
night when a “‘ Blue Moon” was also observed. Next morning, the Sun was 
normal. 

During the blueing period three spectrograms of varying density (exposure 
times, 10, 30 and 180 seconds) were secured of the Sun’s centre on a Kodak 
P.25 panchromatic plate. The 36-inch Cassegrain reflector of the Royal 
Observatory was used with the two-glass prism train of the attached Hilger 
universal spectrograph, giving the respective dispersions 132, 45 and 28 A./mm. 
at Ha, HB and Hy. The plate was obtained between 15" 20™ and 15" 25™ U.T., 
at a solar altitude of 19°. The author was extremely fortunate to obtain this 
plate. It was 15"00™ U.'T. when the phenomenon was observed, and by 
15"15™ U.T. the instrument was ready for use and trained on the Sun. At 
15"20™ U.T. there was a gap in the cloud, and the above plate was taken as an 
exposure test. At the end of the 15 minutes required for development and 
fixing, the cloud had again closed and no more exposures were possible. ‘The 
spectrophotometric procedure normal to this observatory was not therefore 
carried out. The emulsion was not calibrated on the same plate as the spectrum 
to be investigated and the plate was not “brush’’ developed. ‘Through force 
of habit, however, the author took the temperature of the developer as well as 
the duration of development, so that the development of separate calibration 
plates could be standardized as well as possible. 

It was now necessary to obtain an equal altitude comparison with the normal 
Sun. The difficulty immediately arose as to how to bridge the large intensity 
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\Vicrophotometer tracings of (a) normal and (bh) “ blue” solar spectrograms, obtained 
with 36-inch reflector and attached spectrograph. 
(a) Exposure time 30 seconds: aperture sy square inch, 
(b) Exposure time 10 seconds: full aperture. 
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range of the two sources being compared (a ratio of about 10,000/1). It was 
decided to stop down the telescope aperture and use a single pencil passing through 
a mean thickness of the prisms in the spectrograph. ‘This was achieved by 
means of a cardboard disk into which a hole of the requisite area could be cut. 
The same three exposure times used for the “blue’’ Sun spectrograms were 
adopted, and two sets of normal solar spectrograms of the centre of the disk were 
obtained, each on a single plate, on the dates 1950 October 26 and 1950 November 
15. ‘lhe respective solar altitudes were 21° and 17° and the respective apertures 
used were 3, and } square inch. These apertures were adopted to give ‘“‘ good” 
spectrograms for the respective exposure times 30 seconds and 10 seconds. 
It is interesting to note that the greater difficulties were experienced in obtaining 
the normal solar spectrograms. ‘I'he delay was caused by the scarcity of good 
cloudless skies and by the accuracy required in the cutting of such small apertures 
to give good densities on high contrast plates. Unlike the case of the “blue” 
Sun, there were many failures. 

Microphotometer tracings of the 30 seconds exposure of the weaker set of 
normal Sun spectrograms, and the 10 seconds exposure of the “‘blue”’ Sun 
spectrograms, are reproduced in Plate 8. ‘l'hese indicate clearly the extinction 
of red light in the case of the “‘blue’’ Sun. 

The emulsion was calibrated on three separate plates, for each of the three 
exposure times involved, by two exposures in a multiple slit spectrograph. It was 


considered desirable to measure the denser spectrograms in order to extend 
the results into the relatively insensitive region of the Hilger spectrograph beyond 
1j/A= 2-474 ' where the instrumental absorption is heavy (see Plate 8). This 


necessitated a brighter source in the calibration spectrograph, which is normally 
used for stellar spectroscopy work involving exposures of about one hour. This 
was accomplished by placing an extra projector lamp in the calibrator source and 
reducing the diffusing screen to a filter paper. 
Unfortunately, all of the six plates involved in the investigation could not 
be taken from the same box. ‘Two of these (the calibration plates for the 10 
seconds and 180 seconds exposure times) had to be taken from a new box of a 
different batch. A photometric comparison of the two batches showed reasonable 
agreement, however, as can be seen from ‘lable I. ‘This gives the values of the 
contrast factor f, determined from two separate plates taken from the different 
batches, for various values of the function A and the wave-length A, where 
f =d&/d(2°5 logy Z) 
and A=logy{(1-— 7)/T}. 
J is the light intensity at A and 7 the transparency of the negative, defined as the 
ratio of the galvanometer deflections observed with the microphotometer for the 
photographic deposit and the clear plate. ‘The values of f for the two batches 
are paired together, the first figure referring to the earlier batch. 
TABLE | 


Values of contrast factor f for different values of A and X, for the two batches of plates used in 
the present work 


A 
A 6340 
A 5250 
A 4630 
A 4210 


an § 


‘Oo 


~o'5 
1°38 5 1°35 
1°64 ; 1°49 
1°43 5 1°36 
1°34 5 1°24 


coho) 
1°34 5 1°34 
1°71 5 1°58 
1°43 5 1°40 
1°30 ; 1°20 


o's 
1°57 ; 1°52 
1°76 ; 1°61 
1°51 5 1°48 
a°33 $ 1°20 


1'o 
2°15 ; 1°86 
1°78 ; 1°64 
1°63 ; 1°60 
1°37 5 1°25 
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It should be noted that the conditions of observation involving the photo- 
graphing of the spectra of the “blue” and normal Suns on different plates, at 
different times and with different optical trains, do not favour spectrophotometry 
of the highest precision. It so happens, however, that the main conclusions of 
this paper represent very large effects (as will be evident later), and that they cannot 
be materially affected by the enhanced photometric errors which necessarily 
arise in an unpredicted “snap” observation, for which no preparation could 
be made. 

The solar and calibration spectrograms were photometered at a number of 
wave-lengths chosen to avoid deep lines in the solar spectrum. A non-recording 
microphotometer of Moll type was used with an analysing slit of 25 «, and each 
measurement was the mean of ten readings 25 apart. ‘This instrument was 
used in preference to a recording microphotometer, because of its greater flexibility 
in measuring high densities. Wave-lengths were determined from an identi- 
fication of solar lines. 

The normal and “blue”’ solar spectrograms with the same exposure times 
were paired together, and the measurements reduced to the quantity 


y =2°5 logig (cl y/T,), 


where /, and /, are the respective intensities at wave-length A of the normal 
and “‘blue’’ Suns. ‘The constant ¢ is the ratio of the apertures used for the 
“blue”? and normal Suns. The factor 2-5 gives a ‘‘ magnitude scale’’ which 
possesses the convenient property that one unit in the second place of decimals 
is reasonably related to the observational error. ‘The results are given in Table II. 
Column I gives the wave-length in angstroms. Column 2 gives the reciprocal 
of the wave-length in micron’'. Columns 3, 4 and 5 give the respective values 
of 2°5 log, (¢,/y/1,) for the exposure times 10, 30 and 180 seconds, determined 
from the combination of the “blue” solar spectra with the denser set of normal 
solar spectra. Column 6 gives the values of 2-5 logy, (¢.Jy//,) determined from 
the combination of the 30 second “blue” solar spectrum with the 30 second 
exposure of the weaker set of normal solar spectra. These represent all the 
measurements possible. There are six possible pairs of spectra, but only these 
four were measurable in each case at corresponding wave-lengths. ‘The constants 
c, and c, were determined from the values of the telescope aperture used in each 
case and given above, and the results combined in the form 2-5 logy)(Jy/J,) in 
column 8. 

A comparison of columns 3 and 6 gives an idea of the accuracy of the results. 
‘These two sets of values are determined from different ‘“blue”’ and normal solar 
spectra and also different calibration plates. Further, one of the calibration 
plates (used for the values in column 3) was taken from a separate batch, as was 
mentioned above, and we have a further check on the agreement of the two batches. 
Since there is a systematic variation in the differences of the values in these two 
columns, the random error derived from them will have little significance and the 
variation is expressed in column 7 in terms of «, where « represents the departure 
of the difference of columns 3-6 from the mean. The agreement shown by 
the figures is regarded as satisfactory. 

The combined results of column 8, representing the extinction of the absorbing 
layer causing the “‘ blue’’ Sun, are plotted against 1/A (w+) in Fig. 1. This shows 
blueing on the long wave-length side, and reddening on the short wave-length 
side, of a minimum situated at 1/A =2-3 p~! (A 4350). 
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it must be remembered that this curve represents a combination of what are 
actually ditferent extinction curves, since they are obtained from separate ‘ blue”’ 
and normal solar spectrograms, taken at different times. Hence there is the 
possibility of varying conditions, e. g. a variation of the thickness of the absorbing 
layer in the case of the “blue” Sun, or a variation of atmospheric conditions in 
either case. ‘The essential nature of the curve will, however, remain unchanged. 


TABLE II 
Observed extinction values of scattering layer 


> log of ty 5 logio | Ce Ly a 
2 : Iz 2 Ip 


oe ® @® (6) (7) 











6338 
6202 
6042 
5967 
5803 
5642 
5535 
§501 
5382 
5246 
5070 
4900 
4835 
4744 
4627 
4550 
4428 
437° 


10°92 
10°85 
10°77 
10°76 
10°64 
10°54 
10°50 
10°48 
10°42 
10°30 
‘972 10°19 
O41 ° ° : 10°12 
‘068 . { 10°09 
"108 , ° + 10°07 
"161 ° * + 10°04 
‘198 ° +-0°07 10°02 
"258 ‘ - 10‘00 
:289 ° . } 9°99 
4332 "308 ; I 9°99 
4206 *378 10°00 
4110 2°433 43 10°07 
4050 2°469 10°09 
4028 2°483 10°12 
3981 2°512 , 10°19 
3955 2°529 10°25 
3951 2°531 10°26 
3916 2°554 0°83 10°31 
3893 2°569 0°97 10°45 
3865 2°587 1°09 10°57 
3545 2‘601 1°16 10°64 
3811 2°624 1°29 10°77 
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The points obtained from the extinction values given in columns 3 and 6 are 
denoted by full circles. ‘These values can be combined, since they have been 
shown to have a reasonable correspondence by the values of « incolumn 7. The 
points obtained from the extinction values given in columns 4 and 5 are denoted 
by open circles and crosses respectively. These must necessarily be given 
less weight than the full circles. They cover a spectral region that was never 
meant to be utilized in the instrument used. ‘The instrumental absorption is 
becoming heavy, as can be seen from the microphotometer tracings in Plate 8, 
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and consequently the gradient of photometric density is large; the spectrum is 
no longer in sharp focus and is in close proximity to the edge of the plate holder ; 
the spectrum is over-exposed in the visible and hence the errors due to scattered 
light are magnified. Further, there is no check on the correspondence of these 
points with the full circles, and atmospheric variations are known to be violent 
in this region. ‘The value of these two series of points lies, however, in the 
circumstance that each series indicates that the extinction is increasing with 
decreasing wave-length in the violet and near ultra-violet, thereby confirming 
the existence of the extinction minimum at 1/A = 2-3 w"!. 

The full curve in Fig. 1 represents a theoretically determined curve, the 
computation of which is explained later in the text. 
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Fic. 1.—Plot of observed extinction values against 1, A. 
Full curve represents theoretically determined extinction plotted against p. 


2. Resumé of theory.—The problem of light extinction by a system of particles 
of known dimensions and electric and magnetic properties can in principle be 
solved on the basis of Maxwell’s electromagnetic light theory. Due to the great 
labour involved, however, the computation of extinction curves has mostly been 
confined to the following case—scattering of a plane wave by a single isotropic 
sphere, the complete analytical solution of which was given by Mie (1). To 
apply these results to a cloud of isotropic spheres we have the added conditions 
that the source and observer must be at a large distance from the cloud, and the 
particles at a low enough density not to cause any interference with each other. 
If there is a dispersion in size and constitution of the individual isotropic spheres, 
the resulting extinction curve may be found by taking the mean of the various 
extinction curves for every type of particle and weighting with respect to 
population. 

The results depend upon the two values r, the radius of the sphere and m, 
its complex refractive index relative to the surrounding medium. 


m= 4/(€—10/w), 
where « is the dielectric constant and o the conductivity of the material, z the 


imaginary unit and w = 27¢c/A, c being the velocity of, and A the wave-length of the 
incident light in the surrounding medium. The magnetic permeability is assumed 
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to be unity. ‘The extinction E is defined as the ratio of scattering to geometrical 
cross-section i.e. for a single spherical particle, E is the ratio of the scattered 
light to the light incident on the sphere. E is usually determined in terms of 
m and of the parameter x = 277/A. 

The computations are divided into three groups (a) m real; (b) m-> 2; 
(c) m complex. Group (a) has received most attention and three curves are 
reproduced in Fig. 2. £ is plotted against the parameter p=2x(m—1), which 








ae 
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Fic. 2.—Theoretical extinction curves for values of m real. 
E plotted against p= 4mr(m—1)/A. 
m->1: Analytical formula by Van de Hulst. 
m= : Smoothed curve of computations by Houghton and Chalker. 
m=2: Computations by Greenstein. 





was shown by Van de Hulst (2) to be of more basic significance than x. It 
represents the phase shift suffered by a ray of light traversing the sphere along a 
diameter. Using this parameter as abscissa, the extinction curves for various m 
in the neighbourhood of unity are very similar. ‘This is shown by Fig. 2 which is 
based on Fig. 21 of Part 1 of Van de Hulst’s papers. ‘The curve for m-+1 is 
obtained from the formula 


?=2—4sinp/p+4(I — cosp)/p* 
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derived by Van de Hulst. ‘This formula is for the actual limiting case m—1. 
For values of m near unity the formula gives a good representation of E except 
near the origin for those values of p small compared to (m—1). For small values 
of x, Van de Hulst’s formula gives E = 2(m—1)*x*, whereas the actual expression 
for E is of course the Rayleigh formula E = 32(m— 1)*x*/27. ' 

The curve for m=4 is the smoothed curve obtained from the extensive 
computations of Houghton and Chalker (3). ‘The unsmoothed curve shows 
numerous minor fluctuations in the vicinity of the major maxima and minima, and 
it would require only a small dispersion in r to smooth these out. ‘Ihe computed 
points for the third curve (m=2) are due to Greenstein (4). ‘These are only 
sufficient, however, to give a smoothed version of the curve which preserves 
the major features. The more extensive computations of La Mer show minor 
fluctuations. The actual calculations of La Mer were not available to the author, 
but Van de Hulst plots them graphically in Fig. 3 of Part 2 of his papers. ‘The 
curves start at E=o for p=o, rise to a first maximum at p=4, reach a first 
minimum at p=7:5 and then go through a series of diminishing undulations, 
which asymptotically approach the value E =2. 

‘The region for m>2 is almost devoid of practical interest and hence few 
investigations have been carried out. ‘The form of the extinction curve is therefore 
uncertain. Asm increases above 2, the maxima depicted in Fig. 2 will be crowded 
towards the origin when «x (not p) is used as abscissa. Moreover, Van de Hulst 
(2) has shown that an additional series of ‘resonance’? maxima will develop 


for large m and small x. ‘These approach the positions x =kz/m (where k is an 
integer) and the values F = }, but the interrelation of these with the “ interference ”’ 


maxima, referred to above, is obscure. Van de Hulst, in his examination of the 
extinction curves obtained for a number of values of m<2 from the numerous 
calculations of La Mer, has pointed out the small ‘‘ bump” in the initial upward 
slope of the curves. In the case of m=2, this is a definite subsidiary maximum. 
He shows that these ‘‘bumps”’ correspond to the position x =7/m and suggests 
that they are related to the resonance maxima. It does indeed seem possible 
that they represent the development of the first resonance peak. 

For the limiting case of group (b) m-—> oo, computations have been made by 
G;6tz (5) and Greenstein (4). ‘This is the case of totally reflecting spheres. 
‘he curve based on the combined calculations of Gétz and Greenstein is of a 
similar nature to those for m real and lessthan2. It shows a rise toa first maximum 
and then undulates as it asymptotically approaches E=2. The undulations are 
very much reduced, however, the first maximum having a value E=2-29 at 
y =1-2 and the first minimum having E=2-12 at x=1-6. Again, the relation 
of this region with that for m real and large (but finite) is obscure. ‘The resonance 
maxima at x =kn/m for large m and small x must still exist, but as m increases 
they all run together at x =o and disappear in the limiting case m—- 0. This is 
a case of non-uniform convergence, the curves for m large converging non- 
uniformly to the limiting case m—> 0. 

For group (c) m complex, Van de Hulst has investigated analytically the 
case m-»1 along the same lines as his investigations for dielectric spheres. He 
shows that the extinction is similar to the dielectric case on a p basis, but only a 
small conductivity is required to smooth out the undulations entirely. As the 
conductivity increases further, the first maximum also disappears and the curve 
rises asymptotically from the origin to the value E =2. 
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3. Comparison of observational material with theory.—Returning to the present 
problem, it is reasonable to place the “‘blue’’ Sun extinction in the class m real. 
An extinction minimum can be produced by conducting particles, if the conduc- 
tivity is small (as was indicated above), but the minimum will be much more 
shallow than for dielectric particles. It is therefore proposed that the observed 
extinction curve can be represented by curves of the nature depicted in Fig. 2. 
For the superposition of the extinction curves of the individual dielectric particles 
in the absorbing layer to produce a minimum, we must have small dispersion in 
the quantity p, i.e. small dispersion of r(m—1), otherwise the various maxima 
and minima of the individual curves would overlap and the undulations be 
smoothed out. The only physical reason for 5{r(m— 1)} being small is of course 
that dr and 5m are small, i.e. the dielectric particles are uniform in size and 
constitution. An upper limit of the dispersion, assuming a uniform distribution, 
is given by the variation required to superimpose the first maximum and first 
minimum, smaller dispersions being required to superimpose any other 
consecutive maximaand minima. The respective values of p for the first maximum 
and minimum are 4:1 and 7-6 and hence the upper limit of dispersion is given by 


Ap/Pmean = 0°60. 


‘This gives the upper limit as 60 per cent for r(m— 1), or assuming m to be constant, 
60 per cent forr. ‘The actual dispersion is probably much less, the minimum 
becoming very shallow as the dispersion approaches 60 per cent. 

The observed minimum must represent the first minimum of the theoretical 
curve, since any other minimum would require the preceding maximum to be 


within the observed range. But aclose comparison of the observed and theoretical 
curves did not show agreement. The slope of the observed curve on the short 
wave-length side of the minimum is steeper than would be expected from theory. 
Such an effect would be caused if, in addition to the uniform dielectric particle 
extinction, there was an overall reddening. Such an effect is to be expected in 
the comparison of the atmosphere at different times, the variation of normal 
atmospheric reddening having been shown (6) to be considerable. 

There is also the possibility of instrumental colour effects. The effect of 
using different optical trains was examined in the laboratory. Since by far the 
greatest thickness of glass that the light passes through in the spectrograph is 
due to the two prisms, the effect of these alone was investigated. Light was 
passed through varying thicknesses of one of these prisms and the distribution 
of intensity throughout the spectrum measured by means of an Evans blocking 
layer photo-cell and galvanometer. From these measurements the absorption 
coefficient of the glass was determined at a number of wave-lengths. ‘The 
absorption of a single pencil passing through a mean thickness of prism (the 
normal Sun) was then determined, and the absorption of a beam using the full 
aperture (‘‘blue’’ Sun) computed. A comparison of the two showed agreement 
up to 1/A=2-3"!, beyond which the normal Sun is reddened with respect to 
the “blue”? Sun. Hence the correction for this effect will increase the discrepancy 
in the observed curve. ‘The correction a to be applied to the slope dy/d(1/A) 
of the observed curve, is given in the following table: 


1/A(u~') « f "3 ‘. “ 26 
a eS + O° + O*9 
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The normal solar spectrograms were taken at later dates, at intervals of 30 
and 50 days after the “‘blue’”’ Sun. ‘There is, therefore, the possibility of a 
change in colour of the instrument. ‘This would be caused mainly by a deteri- 
oration of the silver coat on the primary mirror (the Cassegrain mirror of the 
Edinburgh reflector is aluminium coated), which has been shown by Greaves, 
Davidson and Martin (6) to redden with time. These workers, in an exhaustive 
survey of such effects, give a reddening of + 0-2 in terms of dy/d(1/A) for 30 days, 
this figure applying to a wave-length range 4400. to 65004. and to an optical 
train involving four silvered surfaces. Again, this will aggravate the distortion 
of the observed curve, which would require an instrumental blueing for 
explanation. 

The possibility of vignetting can be ruled out. All the rays over the wave- 
length range examined enter the camera lens. 

The instrumental reddening will cause an apparent blueing of the uniform 
dielectric particle extinction, and hence the atmospheric reddening of the “‘ blue”’ 
Sun relative to the normal Sun must have been large enough to overcome this. 
Assuming an effective overall reddening, and that this can be represented by a 
(1/A)" law, we have, in general, 

¥ = 25 logyo (n/1p) =2°5 (login e)=(r° NE) + p(1/A)", 
where N is the total number of scattering particles, of radius 7, in a beam of unit 
cross-section and E is the corresponding extinction. 

With no dispersion in r and since p = 47r(m — 1)/A, the above equation becomes 

y=R(E+Qp"), 

where p =h/A and k, q and h are constants. It is now required to choose values 
of k, g, h and n, so as to fit the observed curve. The values of E are taken from the 
smoothed curve drawn through the computations of Houghton and Chalker 
for m= $. ‘This curve is given in Fig. 2. The actual value of m for the 
scattering particles is unknown, but the similarity of the extinction curves for 
m-—» 1 to m=2 has been pointed out by Van de Hulst and is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
Accordingly, the curve for m= can be taken as roughly representing the 
extinction curve for the unknown m, when plotted on a p basis. In particular, 
the value of p, corresponding to the first minimum, varies little for different 
values of m, and hence the value of the constant h, obtained from fitting the 
observations to theory for m= $, should be closely correct (see below). 

Values of y were computed and, by trial and error, the best fit was obtained 
firstly, for all the observations, and secondly, neglecting the observations beyond 
1/A=2°47"', which are of doubtful accuracy (see Section 1 above). The 
computations were confined to n=1 and n=4. No reasonable fit was possible 
in the first case (all observations), but in the second case a good fit was obtained 
(apart from a difference of zero on which comment will be made below) for 
k=o-71, g=1-51 x 104, h=3-26 andn=4. This theoretical curve 

y=071(E + 1-51p* x 10-4) 
is plotted in Fig. 1 as the full curve. 

The real overall reddening is easily explainable by normal atmospheric 
variation. The departure of the doubtful points from the theoretical curve 
seems great, even allowing for the experimental difficulties, but extra atmospheric 
reddening (the points are obtained from spectra taken at different times) at this 
altitude (19°), and in this spectral region, can become quite violent. 
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The value of p for the first minimum of the smoothed version of the calculations 
by Houghton and Chalker is found to be 7-6. The minimum of the reddened 
theoretical curve, obtained to fit theory and observation, is shifted to p=7-5, 
a shift of less than two per cent. Having regard to the general similarity of the 
curves for different m in the range m->1 to m=2, it is reasonable to suppose 
that a similar shift (of the order of two per cent) would be found by using other 
values of m. Now the value h=3-26, quoted above, was obtained from the 
consideration that the value of p(7-5), for the first minimum of E + gp", corresponds 
to 1/A=2-3 | for the minimum of the observed curve. It would therefore appear 
that the value h = 3-26 is correct toa few percent. But since p = 47r(m-—1)/A, then 


h=2nd(m—1), 


where d is the diameter of the scattering particles. Substituting for 4 gives 
the relation between the diameter and refractive index of the scattering particles 
to be 


d(m — 1) =0°519 microns. 
Values of d for various m are given in the following table: 
m sO is 355 fe 6° hmRSS:.lU STO USO 
du) 5:19 208 1°57 104 OG 0°52 0°26 
‘The value of k obtained above gives 
k =2°5 (log,)e)7r? No =0°71. 
It is pointed out later that m is probably in the vicinity of 1-5 and therefore r is 


probably of the order of 0-5. Using this, the order of value of the total number 
of scattering particles Ny in a beam of unit cross-section, is determined as 


No =8 x 107 cm.*. 


This value is for an altitude 19°. Hence, if mp) is the average density of the 
scattering particles and S the thickness of the layer, 


No = MoS cosec 19°. 

The thickness of the layer was determined to be 12,000 feet by an aircraft sent 
from Leuchars. ‘This gives the order of density my of the scattering particles to be 
Ny =70cm.-*, 

It will be seen from Fig. 1 that there is a considerable difference of zero, 
amounting to 8-4 magnitudes (a light intensity ratio of 2300/1), between the 
observed y and the theoretical y=o-71 (E+1-51p*x 10-4). This indicates a 
heavy non-selective obscuration in addition to the selective extinction. Such a 
neutral obscuration, over the observed wave-length range, could be caused by 
particles of large size (i.e. large p) or by heavily absorbing (i.e. conducting) 
particles of smaller size (see Section 2). Part or possibly all of the effect may have 
been caused by cloud (water droplets with large p) at the time of the “blue” 
Sun for, although the “‘blue”’ solar spectrograms were obtained through a gap 
in low-lying cloud, cloud at a higher level may have produced obscuration. 
On the other hand, it is possible that part of the non-selective obscuration may be 
localized in the layer itself. The experimental evidence in favour of this 
interesting possibility is weak. It rests solely on the large value of obscuration 
(8-4 magnitudes) to be explained and the visual observation of the author that, 
at the time of observation, the ‘‘ blue’? Sun seemed clear of cloud. 
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4. General discussion.—To summarize the conclusions briefly, it is found 
that the layer causing the “ blue’”’ Sun has an extinction minimum, thus affording 
an experimental verification of an outstanding feature predicted by scattering 
theory. The results are shown to agree with theory on the assumption of an 
overall reddening. The scattering particles producing the minimum are dielectric 
in nature and remarkably homogeneous in size and constitution. A relation 
between the diameter and refractive index of the particles is deduced, and an 
order of their density is given. The possibility is also indicated that, in con- 
junction with the uniform dielectric particles, there is another system of particles 
in the layer producing a neutral extinction. 

The source of the layer has been determined by Bull (7) as the extensive 
forest fires burning in Alberta on 1950 September 23. He states that the smoke 
from these fires reached the large cities of eastern Canada on September 24, 
and was thick enough there to blot out the Sun. The upper winds over the 
Atlantic were then favourable for bringing the smoke to Europe. A trajectory 
starting from the Toronto area on September 24, calculated from synoptic 
charts and including the upper wind observations of the Ocean Weather ships, 
would bring the smoke to Scotland on September 26. ‘The smoke then travelled 
over to the Continent where the effects were seen until September 30. 

Over North America the effect of the smoke was quite different owing to its 
great density. The fires occurred in muskeg country and are characterized by 
tremendous volumes of smoke. Elsley (8) gives an account of the visual effects 
and shows from wind observations that the smoke came from the fires. He 
states that at times there was complete darkness and the Sun, when visible, was 
purple or blue. He describes the colours of the sky (i.e. the scattered light) as 
shades of orange, pink and yellow. He also states that aircraft flying through the 
smoke were found to be covered with an oily substance on landing. Unfortun- 
ately, however, no one seems to have taken some of the oil into the laboratory 
for analysis. 

The smoke was also observed by Dr H. S. Hogg (9) from southern Ontario, 
2000 miles from the fires, on September 24 and 25. She states that the Sun could 
be seen at periods on both days, and describes it as a “ pale, bluish-mauve disc”. 

Over Edinburgh the smoke was observed on the afternoon of September 26, 
when the Sun could be seen quite clearly through the haze and was a deep indigo 
blue. The extent of the layer was determined by an aircraft sent from Leuchars, 
which localized the smoke between 31,000 and 43,000 feet. 

It seems, in the light of Elsley’s (8) information, that the scattering particles 
are globules of oil, caused by the distillation of wood. ‘Their uniform character 
is yet to be explained, and may have been established by combustion in the fire 
itself or by an atmospheric frltering process favouring particles of one size. 
As regards size, most organic oils have a refractive index near m=1-5 which 
would correspond to a diameter of the order of one micron. If, as has been 
indicated in Section 3, there is another system of particles in the scattering layer, 
producing a non-selective obscuration, their most likely constitution is carbon. 
This material is highly absorbent in the visible spectral range, and hence the 
extinction of such particles can be represented by a curve which rises asymptoti- 
cally from the origin to the value E = 2, the extinction becoming practically neutral 
in the region of p=4 (see Section 2). ‘The interesting possibility therefore 
arises that they can be of the same size as the uniform dielectric particles. 
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The occurrence of this ‘“‘blue”’ Sun is not unique. ‘There have been other 
cases, usually connected with dust storms in a desert, or a volcanic eruption. 
The most famous case is the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, the effects of which 
were observed all over the globe. 

The author would like to express his thanks to Dr E. A. Baker and Dr M. A. 
Ellison for their advice and encouragement, and also his gratitude to Professor 
W. M. H. Greaves for the very many suggestions and criticisms he made throughout 
the whole of this investigation. 
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DELAYS IN FLUORESCENCE APPLICABLE TO THE 
BLUE-RED BINARIES TCORB, ZANDR, R AQAR, 
AX PERS, «SCOR AND RWHYDR 


Martin Fohnson 
(Revised version received 1951 January 5)* 


Summary 


In enquiring where the lines of high excitation originate in a blue-red 
binary system, and in seeking the mechanism of variability in those lines, 
it is desirable to compare times of delay in rise of fluorescence with the 
time of fluctuation of the stellar stimulus. Equations of Grotrian, Zanstra, 
and Cillié are therefore employed to correlate rates of growth of fluorescence 
with certain of the circumstellar conditions, applied to spherical models 
emitting the Balmer lines and 4686,., and also the OIII and NIII 
fluorescence excited by 304A. of Hell. Data as to observed rates of 
change, from Swings and Struve, Merrill, Payne-Gaposchkin, McLaughlin, 
and Sanford, are compared with the suggestions offered by the models. 
In T Cor B, Z Andr, R Aqar, AX Pers, the comparisons display the contrast 
between fast-changing inner nebulosity and slow distant relics of previous 
outbursts, and facilitate the provisional location of the bright lines in each 
system. On the other hand, the more steady « Scor and RW Hydr illustrate, 
from the distance of the M component and its low amplitude of pulsation, 
the connection suggested by Swings and Struve between binary properties 
and fluctuations. 





1. Introduction.—A number of peculiar stars which show molecular spectra, 
and yet high excitation and also nebular lines, are commonly explained as the 
binary association of a cool and perhaps pulsating M giant with a hot B star; 
the pair seems liable to nova tendencies and capable of stimulating nebular 
fluorescence. ‘The problem arises why this behaviour should depend on the 
binary character, speculation by various authors having contrasted these cases 
with somewhat similar blue stars which lack the red companion but thereby 
fail to produce either the circumstellar nebulosity or the occasional explosiveness. 
Understanding of any such dependence on the red companion awaits the 
solution of two problems particularly : 

(a) the location of the bright emission between or around the pair of stars; 

(6) the cause of variability in the, emission, which remains undecided even 
after Bowen, Struve and others have elucidated much of the fluorescent 
process of bright lines in its more nearly steady features. 

In the present treatment we begin by classifying some possible sites for the 
bright emission and some causes for variability which would be appropriate 

* Received in original form 1950 October 31. 

t I am indebted to Fellows for emphasizing that these stars cannot be guaranteed as binary until 
periodic velocities of a blue star can be extracted from the complex variety of displacements in the 
circumstellar strata. The argument of this paper as to shell distances would apply also to any 
hypothetical single star which could provide the combination spectrum; but I write in terms of the 
usual binary hypothesis until a definite alternative is propounded, not even adopting the caution 
of authors who have placed ‘“‘ companion star ” in inverted commas. It does not seem that absence 
of orbital shift is contrary evidence, when these great distances of circumstellar materials are likely 
to preclude their sharing in the individual motions of the hidden but reasonably inferred blue 
companion. 
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in each site. As one means of discrimination between these possibilities, we then 
calculate the rate of growth of fluorescence in a gas located in any of these 
possible sites, when subjected to fluctuations in the source of its excitation. 
This rate of growth will be one factor in the time-development of an observed 
spectrum, a factor calculable a priori through selected models. It may become 
feasible to decide whether we find ourselves watching not the rate of change 
in the variable star but the later responses in its circumstellar gases. We apply 
our calculations, on principles due to Grotrian, Zanstra, and Cilli¢, to the large 
body of data now available concerning six peculiar stars likely to come under 
this blue-red category; by showing how much allowance is needed for this 
‘time of adjustment”’ in models of various dimensions, the way may be cleared 
for assigning the observed rates of spectroscopic change to ascertainable 
mechanisms located in any particular part of such a binary system. ; 

2. Location of the bright lines of high excitation.—I\n addition to the Balmer 
lines, these include He II, [|O III], [Fe II], |Fe VII], and also the O III 
and NIII which are excited locally by lines of Hell through Bowen’s 
mechanism (1). Possible sites for these emissions are as follows: 

(i) in contemporary ejecta from the hotter star: such extrusion is 
understandable in terms of the hydrogen mechanism of single Be stars studied 
by Gerasimovic and others ; 

(ii) in the lower atmosphere of the M star: this would be possible if lines were 
sited among the emission spectra observed by Joy for oCeti and treated 
theoretically by Scott; 

(iii) in the outer envelope of the M star, where pulsation periodically varies 
the area of fluorescent target for irradiation by the B star; 

(iv) in a mingling of (i) and (iii), especially if the pair is a close binary 
surrounded by the extruded ring or tail envisaged by Kuiper; 

(v) in shells now detached and independent of the orbital distribution of 
the pair, if the B star is a post-nova; and 

(vi) for stars of Gaposchkin’s ‘‘ nebular variable”’ class, in interstellar cloud 
not derived from either star. 

3. Sources of variability for the bright lines.—Three kinds of agency will 
control any time-variation in the bright lines: 

(1) any intrinsic variability in the B star initiating fluorescence in the above 
locations ; 

(II) geometrical factors altering the target area; and 

(III) secondary physical modifications in the target. 

Included under (I) are repetitive nova outbreaks, sporadic coronal and 
prominence activity on a large scale, slow secular changes in internal energy 
generation and stability, and long-period fluctuations such as were envisaged by 
Gerasimovit in “‘ relaxation oscillations’”’ when ejecta have become retarded after 
several years. 

Under (II), even a constant B star can stimulate periodic fluorescence 
when eclipses of the B star by the M star impose successive shadow and 
re-illumination upon successive sectors of the targets in (iv), (v) and (vi), and also 
when the pulsating M star interposes in the path of the steady flux from B an 
expanding and contracting target, (iii) and (iv). 

Among causes of variability under (III), there is the opaque molecular 


association or condensation which seems to develop among the ejecta of slow 
79% 
2. 
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novae ; there is also the unpredictable drift and aggregation in interstellar clouds 
of non-uniform density if the lines are located in (vi). 

4. Orders of magnitude for rapidity of changes affecting the spectra.—in 
assessing the contribution of these sources of variability to any observed rate of 
spectral change, we define as ¢, the time taken for the radiating B star to alter, 
t, the time for such source to become uncovered with respect to any portion of 
the target after eclipse, ¢, the time for the target to alter its area through pulsation 
of the M star, t, the time for physical modification in opacity. 

In addition to these times for creation or exposure of source and for creation 
of fluorescent target, there is a further time defining our quantity 7, due to the 
fact that the visible consequences of the irradiation are not instantaneous; 
indeed, the mechanism by which a gas responds to a given new intensity of 
radiation may occupy a time negligible in the laboratory but weeks or months 
in circumstellar gases, as many writers have qualitatively suggested. 

Our problem therefore becomes the investigation of the ratio 

T/Uy, by, ty, by 
to decide whether any observed rate of change denotes growth of star or target, 
or “‘time of relaxation’’ delaying approach to equilibrium after both target and 
source have been established. It will be useful, before investigating 7 for various 
models, to list (Table I) the rough orders of magnitude to be expected of the times 
in the various causative mechanisms, geometrical and physical. r is the likely 
distance, star to target, which we require later. 


TaBie I 
Orders of times for sources (1), (II), (III), and locations (i) . . . . (vi) 
ty ts ts te r (cm.) 
II II Ill 
(i) Few hours ee e. g. day in p Cass 10!4— ro!” 


(iii) Pulsation 4 period, 
e. g. 150 days 


ove 1*5 X 10%* 
{We in contact wi 
” ” ” 


Weeks in separated 0°5 X 10"! 


binary 


(iv) 


e. g. weeks in T Cor B 
(v) ey Days or weeks ss e. g. months in N Herc ro!® 
(1934) : 
(vi) ee ” ” » see ee ro" 


5. Grotrian’s theory.—A method for evaluating 7 was devised by Grotrian (2). 
He postulated the simplified model of a sphere of atomic hydrogen in its normal 
state, at whose centre a source of radiation is either newly established by rise 
in temperature of a star or uncovered by penetration of an opaque gas between 
star and outer nebulosity. The time for establishment of source was supposed 
small compared with time for growth of fluorescent response. 

We first retrace some portions of his argument which need explanation, 
in order to see what remains valid when we apply the theory to another situation. 
We shall use the word “ fluorescent” for all line emissions arising in regions not 
describable by the thermodynamic ideal of an enclosure in equilibrium, or even 
by the modifications thereof adequate to reversing layers: some writers have 
restricted the term to radiations excited by line sources, calling ‘‘ recombination 
spectra” those which directly follow photo-ionization, but we can conveniently 
treat together instances of both kinds where line emission is in frequencies lower 
than that of the absorption which initiates the process. 
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We exchange Grotrian’s notation for that familiar in experimental ionic 
recombination. If g is the number of ionizations per cm.* per sec. by some 
agency, and « is a recombination coefficient whose dimensions can readily be 
found to be L?T-! if n is the concentration of ions per cm.”, 

dn/dt =q—an*. (1) 
It is usually convenient to define 
k® =q/a, 
so that 


[’ ae = [ « at, 


ok —n* 


5 is al. 
ak k—n |o 


0 


eho _ J 
n=k>———., 
erat + 1 
nN. =k= V(q/2). J 
Hence the quantity 7, referred to above, can be defined 
I I 
ake 20ea (3) 
Swings and Struve (3), and later the present author, followed Grotrian in using 
this z in describing the growth of luminescence in a nebulosity during development 
of recombination after absorption of ionizing radiation from a central star. 
Since observable luminosity of this kind depends on n? in cases where electronic 
and ionic concentrations are comparable, Grotrian plotted the recovery in 
luminosity of N Here (1934) from the equivalent formula 


I—e~2V oaty2 
an Res (4) 


Grotrian’s dependence upon any considerations beyond common theory is 
usefully separable into (a) a transformation of the dimensions of « to take account 
of the extension of circumstellar gas, (b) a corresponding change in the dimensions 
of g. ‘The validity of each of these might fail for different models, so we shall 
derive quantities A and Q of the required dimensions to be substituted for « 
and g in the general recombination theory of equations (3), (4). ° 

(a) For his applications, Grotrian needed to calculate not the n ions per cm.* 
but .V the total number in the circumstellar gas which he had represented as a 
model sphere of radius r. Accordingly the recombination coefficient «, which we 
used above in the manner defined in treatises on electronics, has to be replaced by 

A =a/¢zr'. (5) 

‘his quantity can play the same part as was assigned to « in equations (3) and (4), 
with dimension 'T-! replacing the original L°T-*. Using Cillié’s theory (4) 
of hydrogen recombination, Grotrian proceeds by a stage equivalent to writing 
Pe c Mm, ) (6) 


5 mr? 


- 2°77 Pa m B/2 eas - 
Cc (6n)s2 eon (;) 3°24 x Io™. (7) 
‘The order of magnitude of r in relevant cases we listed in Table I. 
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(6) The ionizations per cm.’*, q, is similarly replaced by Q, the total number 
of ionizations in the model sphere, for which Grotrian uses Zanstra’s tabulation 
(5) of the number of quanta, whose frequency exceeds the minimum for ionization, 
emitted per sec. from a spherical stellar black-body radiator of radius R, with no 
absorption lines within that particular continuum. ‘The identification of number 
of ionizations in the gas sphere with number of quanta emitted by the star we 
discuss below. 

2R%p3 x? 
O= a T? | = 5dx (x=hv/kT). (8) 

In our previous application (6) to several stars, one of which, Z Andr, links 
with the present different problem, values of 7 as defined by (3) were computed : 
for the present purpose it is more useful to compute the course of J,/J,. from an 
equation of type (4) but using A and Q from (6) and (8) to replace « and q of the 
general theory, as in Grotrian’s treatment of N Herc (1934). We thus discover 
at what times recognizable fractions of final fluorescence are attainable in 
particular models. In the first of our present applications we assume the B star 
irradiating its surrounding gases to have radius 10''cm., and we plot (Fig. 1) 
Ij1, against logt for each target radius r expected in the different hypothetical 
locations of bright lines in T'able I. ‘The temperature for the radiator is an early 
B star value of 20,000 deg. and this is also taken for the electron temperature in 
the capture zone of the circumstellar gas. We use in (6) at this stage Cillic’s 
tabulated functions for M(m,T), which apply to Balmer lines; we give the 
derivation below in (10) when we need to recalculate its value for another gas. 
We use Zanstra’s tabulation for QO, following Grotrian. Comparison with 
ty, ta, ty, t, of Table I can then indicate, for any selected effect of star on surrounding 
gas, where the rate of growth of response to irradiation becomes large or small 
compared with the time for creation or exposure of source or target. 

6. Limitations of Grotrian’s model.—The following considerations were not 
discussed by Grotrian, and must be borne in mind before we proceed to fresh 
values of M(m, T) and hv in (6) and (8). 

(i) The original model is of an atomic hydrogen sphere surrounding the 
erupting star, the boundary of the sphere being defined by radial extension 
sufficient for total absorption; this definition allowed Grotrian to equate the 
number of ionizations to number of available quanta. Accordingly, although 
concentrations of material do not appear explicitly in his equations, any replacement 
of one sphere by another of greater density diminishes this volume and vice versa. 
For spheres whose actual boundary of their material fell short of the optical depth 
for tota' absorption, the calculated 7 would be an overestimate: on the other hand, 
the actual non-uniformity in concentration of any one gas means that the simple 
exponentials (Figs. 1, 2, 3) are probably too gradual for the inner portions of the 
circumstellar shell and too steep for the outer. If different gases exhibit differing 
density gradients, Grotrian’s volume of “total’’ absorption will have a different 
radius for each gas, the fluorescence emerging from different depths; but it is 
probable that such observed “ stratification”’ in bright-line spectra is more com- 
monly due to monochromatic attenuation, as mentioned below in (iii), than 
to any separating of gases under differential radiation pressure, the smoothing 
of which by viscous drag has been discussed in a previous paper (6) based on 
McCrea’s equations. 
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Fic. 1.—Time of growth of Balmer lines at different distances. 
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Fic. 2.— Time of growth of HB and 4686 a. at 10'* cm. and 10,000 deg. capture temperature. 
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(ii) Distortion of the model curves will also result from any divergence of 
radiation intensity in any wave-band from that assumed in (8). For the very 
important factor of general ‘‘dilution’”’ by inverse-square attenuation, there is 
equivalent provision in (5), where the expression for recombination which affects 
the time of growth of fluorescence is dominated by the r bounding the volume of 
total absorption. The dilution, often mentioned in the American work which 
we quote on circumstellar gases, becomes by definition infinite at Grotrian’s 
boundary r. The luminosity is a function of both the ionization and the sub- 
sequent recombination, so that diminution both of radiation and of gas density 
with distance makes any calculation of J,//, a rough approximation, failing as 
the boundary is approached. 





ieetead 


15 20 25 x 10* t sec. 
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Fic. 3.—Time of growth of HB, 4686 a. and OIII at 50,000 deg. capture temperature. 


(iii) In addition to this general attenuation of all radiation with distance, and 
apart from non-uniformity in the gas mixture, monochromatic attenuation is a 
main source of the “ stratification” which has been revealed by many observers : 
a material whose opacity is slight for any particular wave-band will present a 
larger radius for Grotrian’s sphere, while high opacity in another frequency 
shortens the radius for some other material. The emission of different spectra 
would therefore mark out spheres of different radii even if the atomic concentra- 
tions were identical. In the opposite sense to the attenuation imposed by 
selective opacity, local intensification above the normal value can occur in certain 
frequencies: an important example which we shall use is the local excitation of 
OIII and N III by recombination lines of He II according to Bowen’s principle. 
A way to treat this will be to regard it as accompaniment of a fluorescence of 
He at 304 A. instead of at the visible 4686 a., and therefore of different calculable 
probability. 

(iv) Other limitations to Grotrian’s model include the assumption of equal 
ionic and electronic concentrations; but profitable comparison between different 
spectra may be made without removing further restrictions, so long as we recognize 
the limits which they set to claiming likeness between model and actual star. 
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7. Delay in sphere model for He 1 and its local excitation of O III and N II1.— 
The above limitations introduce the important novelty that the causes of 
‘“ stratification’’ will involve time-dependences of their own; when the central 
source of radiation fluctuates, the response in fluorescence may exhibit a succession 
of spectra from different radial distances, the intensity of each growing at a 
different rate with their different values of the quantities in (4). Optical strata 
will appear dispersed along a time sequence, even apart from the final stratification 
according to dilution of radiation and successive ionization potentials first studied 
by Bowen and extended by Beals to “shell” stars. ‘These strata, we have sug- 
gested, indicate differences in Grotrian’s volume of absorption for different gases. 
Such time sequences perhaps dominate the later or nebular stages of novae as 
well as the binaries which we consider in this paper, whereas at the beginning 
of a nova the observed succession of spectra may be determined mainly by 
changes in 7 and p of the erupting gases themselves. 

We proceed to show the extent to which differences in A and Q in (6) and (8) 
are capable of imposing differences in rate of growth between different bright 
lines important in the blue-red binaries. In order to exhibit the effect of applying 
Grotrian’s theory to other than Balmer lines, the differences in electron capture 
and in radiation intensity at the relevant frequency will be considered alone, 
divergence from a common value of r due to actual distribution of different 
gases being a problem not accessible to known data at present. 

The following changes in the quantities are required. 

(i) Electron capture theories, developed by Cillié from the method of Gaunt 
and ultimately of Kramers, will all involve functions of atomic number Z, 
hitherto taken as unity, so that for any atom generally 

1 = ty Zf(g,...), (9) 
where g denotes statistical weight. ‘The only simple case is that of ‘‘ hydrogen- 
like” ions, of which He~ is relevant to these particular stars, and for this instance 
much can be inferred by including in the function f only the new values which 
have to be calculated in (6) for the number of captures on the mth level. Cillié’s 
derivation of the dependence of this upon m and upon y,,, the ionization potential 
from the mth energy level, is 

M(m, T) = T-3?m* e*”"*” Ei, kT), (10) 
the last term being that tabulated under — Ei ( — x). 

(ii) In (8), where x=Av/kT, transformation to He” implies a frequency 
limit corresponding to 228 a. in place of the 911 A. of hydrogen, but selection of m, 
the level at capture, depends (‘Table II) on the particular line observed or inferred 
from observation of its secondary consequences. 

Hence, where we employed for Fig. 1 Cillié’s own tabulation of M(m, T) 
for the sum m=2...10, a visible Balmer series, we shall now compare instead 
the appearance of (a) the single line Hf, (b) 4080. of Hell, (c) 3044. of Hell 
inferred from observation of the consequent excitation of OlIl and NII. ‘Then 
the relevant values of the quantities are as follows, m, denoting the capture level, 
from which y,, is the ionization potential, and m,—> m, the transition selected for 
giving the observed line of that element or of another element excited from the 
invisible line by Bowen’s mechanism. Since the visible “‘ line-excited fluores- 
cence”? in OIII and NIII covers only a few of the possible consequences of the 
lower level capture in He*, it is obvious that our investigation of rate of attainment 
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of illumination cannot alone decide which line becomes ultimately the brightest, 
and we can compare only the relative delays in the emergence of the several 
spectra. 


TABLE II 


me Xm 
(a) 2 0846 e.V. 
(b) 3°38 
(c) 13°54 


We compute the function M(m, 7) for these values of m and y,,, and we select 
the model of r = 10'*cm. from the set of Fig. 1, as these extended nebular shells 
seem a common site for He II with H. Fig. 2 then shows the result of combining 
values of A at circumstellar electron-capture temperature of 10,000 deg. with 
photospheric temperatures of 50,000, 60,000, 100,000 deg. ; these very high values 
are selected because He II characterizes the “‘ hottest” eruptors. Fig. 3 shows the 
comparison between visible 4686 4. and the inaccessible lower level capture by 
He’ which supplies the stimulus for observable OIII and NIII. Here the 
capture temperature is 50,000 deg. and the stellar temperature 50,000, 60,000 
and 100,000 deg. 

Values of the time abscissa are marked at intervals of an hour, a day, three 
days, a month and a year, and it will be recollected that the effect of differing 
sizes of Grotrian’s model “totally absorbing sphere”’ is to distort any of these 
graphs laterally: a denser gas or a wave-band suffering less dilution would thus 
shift a curve towards briefer time taken for fluorescence to become strong, while 
density gradients along r will be further sources of distortion from the simple 
models. 

Applications 

8. T Cor B compared with Z Andr.—Grotrian’s ‘ relaxation-time’’ was first 
applied by himself to the secondary brightening of N Herc (1934) during 200 
days, then by Swings and Struve to the four weeks of recovery in the outer 
nebulosity of Z Andr in 1940, whose inner screen was similarly assigned a more 
rapid progression in our earlier paper. ‘The present applications are suitably 
introduced by means of comparisons with Z Andr. 

The outbreak of TCorB in 1946, which McLaughlin (7) has shown to 
resemble in many ways its outbreak in 1866, exhibits the type of secondary rise 
in luminosity after dimming which has also characterized the slow novae of 1891, 
1934 and 1942. It is possible that this apparent double rise is connected with 
Rosseland’s and McLaughlin’s mechanism of shock waves; but since it occurs 
in a minority of novae, another explanation applied to those cases by Chandrasekhar, 
Stratton, and ter Haar is worth exploring in ‘TCorB, whose light-curve is 
qualitatively similar. ‘This explanation is that opaque clouds among the 
ejecta later become dissipated, causing the ‘‘ secondary rise”’, which is thus really 
a recovery from transient dimming. Any such theory would be reinforced by 
what is known to occur in Z Andr, and would imply a mechanism of variability 
of the type (III) in our Section 3. In the light of this suggestion we proceed 
as follows. 

Sanford (8) has compared Pettit’s light-curve, during this ‘‘ recovery”’, with 
the rise and fall in intensity of H, He, Hell, OIL], NII and [OIII]; the 


minima of the recombination spectra and fluorescence occur around June 8, 
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whereas the recovery of total luminosity had begun about May 20, the peaks in 
bright lines being delayed by times varying over some weeks. If these delays 
are of Grotrian’s type, our Fig. 1 indicates that the observed growth of hydrogen 
lines would correspond to a distance 10-10%cm. ‘This distance suggests 
the locations (iv) and (v) of our classification in Section 2, the late recovery of 
light denoting, as in ZAndr, a penetration of opaque gases between blue star 
and outer nebulosity. ‘The outer may be partly drawn from the extended 
atmosphere of the M star, but in both Z Andr and 'T Cor B there was available 
material in the circumstellar remains of recent outbreaks (location (v) of Section 2): 
'T Cor B differs from Z Andr (a) in its target for fluorescence provided by the very 
fast ejecta from February 10 in the same cycle, and (4) in its inner penetrable 
cloud not being identifiable as a small P Cygn shell such as Z Andr had extruded 
in 1940. A comparison with the quiet blue-red binary « Scor (Section 11 below) 
indicates how very widely separated a pair must be to maintain the M star's 
atmosphere uncontaminated. 

The fact that Hell, and the OIII and NIII related to it, rise before H, is 
possibly connected with our Section 6 and Figs. 2, 3. At the same temperature 
and same distance these spectra would develop more slowly than H, but in a more 
compact atmosphere of these gases they would develop more rapidly. This 
latter is likely in the case of T Cor B, in view of the extreme speed of H which 
must have scattered it to a great distance after its extrusion at 4000 km. sec. on 
February 10. In ZAndr in 1946 the line 46864. rose to equality with the 
Balmer spectrum during the fading after maximum light, which in our mechanism 
could be associated with the less extreme disparity between values of r for different 
gases, since hydrogen velocities at outburst were not so high as in ‘I’ Cor B. 
McLaughlin also, like Sanford, records for ‘I’Cor B the overtaking of H by He 
in intensity some months earlier, during the initial motions of February; but this 
is not so readily ascribable to Grotrian’s type of sequence as is the subsequent 
recovery, the initial rise of any nova being more nearly a function of T and p. 

Correlation of the outburst with the M pulsation cycle of 217 days in ‘I’ Cor B 
is not so clear: the M spectrum was naturally in February rendered invisible, 
and again weakened when fluorescence from the blue was recovered in June to 
August, but it seems uncertain whether the M radial velocities (with range as 
great as 48km./sec.) are orbital or pulsatory, so their rates of change cannot 
yet be proved separable into our ft, and ¢, (Section 4) as distinguished from 
Grotrian’s 7. 

g. R Agar compared with T Cor B and Z Andr.—In R Agar, Payne-Gaposchkin 
(g) considered that both blue and red components of the binary were periodic 
variables, the blue up to 5 mag. and the red of even greater amplitude. In the 
absence of any independent clue as to whether the lines of high excitation are 
actually located in the ejecta from the B star or in the atmosphere of the M star 
irradiated by B, the indication that the blue star is also periodic may mean that 
lines in material of M excited by B fluctuate as the target alters, without the source 
of radiation altering: the apparent “blue”’ periodicity may be an effect of steady 
radiation on a pulsating target which simulates a hot atmosphere by fluorescing 
when exposed to the blue star. A feature contrasting with Z Andr is that the 
amplitude of the M staris damped during the “‘active”’ times of the B star, the range 
falling to 2} mag., and the normal minimum is recovered sooner than the normal 
maximum, whereas in Z Andr the amplitude of M is least when B is faint. In the 
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present treatment this contrast is not anomalous, since a screening by transient 
opacity in the ejecta might affect the apparent visual luminosity of either or 
both stars of a pair, according to the constitution of the resultant shell and its 
distribution around one or both components. 

Merrill (10) and Swings and Struve (11) record the intensity of nebular lines 
(including [Fell] and 4959-50074.) as fluctuating widely with no obvious 
correlation with phase of M in R Agar, and it has been commonly considered that 
the Hell is here stellar and not in the external nebulosity. The blue star has 
been known to alter as rapidly as its great brightening of 1926 followed by a 
faintness in 1927, and again as slowly as the 1928-33 return to 1926 type. ‘This 
type itself had changed from 1922-3, when in extreme faintness of the M star 
the whole system had simulated a planetary nebula and nucleus, such as 
NGC 6572, though at times there have been violet edges of outwardly moving 
lines nearly of P Cygn type, and Hubble discovered in the 1930s an outward 
motion persisting. At other times the richness in [| Fe II] has been comparable 
with that of WY Gemi. 

This lack of correlation between nebular fluctuation and phasing of M star 
suggests that some of the former is distant enough for Grotrian’s lag to exceed 
the time ¢, of Table I and Section 4, a time which in this case arises from a period 
of 387 days. Reference to our Fig. 1 shows that times thus exceeding a year 
correspond to target*sizes very large, of order 10'cm., for the hydrogen model. 
It is significant, however, that some lines seem less distant, since Swings and Struve 
show, from fluctuations in the ratio 4959/5007, that these can be occulted by the 
TiO atmosphere of the M star; this suggests the location (ii) of Section 2, as when 
Joy found 770 overlying Balmer emission in o Ceti, or at least that nebulosity is 
indeed located between the stellar components. 

The discrepancy suggests the conception of two visible regions of nebulosity, 
one much smaller than the other and taking far less time to adjust itself to radiation : 
if this is correct, the situation becomes comparable to the inner P Cygn shell and 
outer “‘old’’ nebulosity of Z Andr, and also comparable to the similar view of 
‘’CorB which our treatment has taken, where an inner veil suppressed the 
light-curve in 1946 Marchto May before penetrationin June permitted illumination 
of an outer ejected nebula. But the case of R Aqar has the unique advantage that 
the two nebulosities yield photographic evidence not available in the other stars, 
notably in the hands of Hubble and Humason and Lampland (see, e. g., P. W. 
Merrill, Spectra of Long-Period Variable Stars, Chicago, 1940). ‘The inner is 
a slight elongation of the stellar image, but the outer is a complex web lying at 
some distance outside the stellar region. ‘The fact that the inner varies in place 
and brightness, while some features of the outer remain invariant, accords with 
the above estimated locations of the nebular lines, since the inner at the distance 
of an M star’s dimension would appear from Fig. 1 to have a delay in days or weeks, 
but the outer may be at planetary nebular distance. If 10'’ cm. is suggested for 
the latter, Grotrian’s lag would amount to years in our graphs. Lampiand’s 
irregular density distribution in the outer nebula would cause overlapping in 
the several successive emergences of fluorescence from different materials, a fact 
also contributing to the lack of detectable variability in integrated light. 

10. AX Pers and CI Cygn as binaries of highest excitation.—Similar evidence 
from observed time sequences, towards locating the source of bright lines, is 
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obtainable for these two, which are commonly rated as the highest in excitation 
among the blue-red binaries. The strength of [Fe VII] and probably [Fe X} 
led Swings and Struve (12) to postulate a stellar temperature of 150,000 deg., 
with a spectral maximum at 200A. rendering the nucleus visually faint, but 
lines apparently coronal may represent local eruption. It is, however, certain 
that the great strength of HeII relative to weak Hel, recorded also by Merrill, 
places the blue component among the hottest known. ‘The strength in [Ne V] 
and [Fe VII], resembling Pd type and N Pict (1925), makes AX Pers as likely 
a post-nova as any of these stars, but the sharpness of the lines shows that 
expansion is no longer fast. It is therefore a case favouring especially the location 
(v) of Section 2, rather than (i), i. e. bright lines in ejecta from a long-ago completed 
eruption, but with a nucleus retaining (or having now regained) radiating power 
in the extreme ultra-violet. ‘This would not follow the Gaposchkins’ suggestion 
in 1938, classifying CI Cygn as example of the “nebula possibly the outer envelope 
of the red star’. 

Swings and Struve suggested that the very hot nucleus of AX Pers may 
possess the | Fe VII] nebulosity close around itself, with only diluted radiation 
exciting the FeII in the outer parts of the M star: the problem thereby aligns 
itself with that of Z Andr, R Aqar and T Cor B, in each of which two nebular 
regions of small and great distance respectively were distinguished. Here there 
may even be three. If in AX Pers the innermost is known by its response in 
[ Fe VII] to undiluted excitation, the inner of 'T Cor B is only to be inferred from 
the time-lags which we have noted in a luminosity curve, if the latter’s transient 
minimum denotes an opaque screen. 

For some years CI Cygn and AX Pers resembled one another more than they 
resembled any other object, but after 1939 various changes in AX Pers have 
separated them, and some are relevant to the time-lags which we are discussing : 
these changes are recorded by Swings and Struve (13), Merrill (14) and Payne- 
Gaposchkin (15), and the following seems the reasonable classification suggested 
by our theory of time delays in fluorescence. (a) The lag in the nearby [ Fe VII] 
would be so small in any material resembling our models that the loss in 1941 
January regained in May and more fully in August must denote ¢, of ‘Table I, not 
Grotrian’s r. This seems to be an instance where observed rate of change may 
denote the changing of source itself rather than delay in response, the luminosity 
keeping pace with the excitation ((I1) of Section 3), (b) At the other extreme, 
the likeness to a planetary nebula even so small as IC 4997, requires adjustment 
times measurable in years on any of our figures, reference to which shows that 
delays of that order will occur when r rises towards 10'7cm. (c) Between these, 
changes observed in H and He II are more likely to represent the weeks or months 
of delay in response when the target dimensions are comparable with the binary 
orbit and the extent of the M star ((II) of Section 3). Associated with these 
changes are Payne-Gaposchkin’s records that loss of 4686. at a low maximum 
in pulsation (i.e. presumably when M is veiled by ejecta from the hotter star) is 
followed by a rise towards equality with Balmer lines 400—430 days later. It is 
notable that Merrill’s list of radial velocities shows an excess of negative velocity 
for He compared with H, not unexpected at this nuclear temperature, which must 
accelerate He beyond H. ‘This may well provide a more distended and rarefied 
volume of He than of H, in contrast to the distribution in stars of lower excitation, 
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accompanied by the distortion in the models which we referred to in Section 6. 
A feature making for less delay even in the appearance of HeII after a stellar 
brightening, at these highest excitations, compared with ZAndr and T Cor B, 
is the difference between radiation temperature and temperature of electron 
capture: this feature we have included in selecting the values in the models for 
Figs.2,3. In 'T Cor B the lag in all lines would be partly due to the lesser radiation 
temperature relative to capture temperature. 

11. Transition (RW Hydr) towards steady pair (« Scor).—Since a major 
enquiry, towards which these problems of delay-time in fluorescence are one 
possible contribution, concerns the reason why the blue-red binary association 
should cause eruption, it is important to add to the more violent a case where the 
time-lag vanishes into steady state, and also a transition case between that limit 
and the eruptive binaries. 

(a) RW Hydr, investigated by Merrill (16) and by Swings and Struve (17), 
has the following characteristics separating it from the other blue-red pairs. 

(i) The amplitude, 9-7-10-9 photographic, is small compared with the 
others, although the period at about 370 days is not abnormal for M stars and 
Merrill groups the system among those showing lag of its nebular lines about 
7 5 behind phase. 

(ii) Strength of He singlets greatly exceeds that of He triplets: this agrees 
with ZAndr but is opposite to the habit of AX Pers and planetary nebulae. 
In Swings and Struve’s treatment this can accompany lower excitation and more 
line-stimulation of fluorescence than recombination. 

(iii) On the other hand, although most of the OIII spectrum resembles that 
of WC stars it is weaker than that of the other blue-red binaries in the 3760 a. 
of OIII, which comes from line-excitation by Hell. ‘This tendency to recom- 
bination rather than line-excited fluorescence, indicating nebular rather than 
Wolf—Rayet conditions, is reconcilable with (ii), according to Swings and Struve, 
if the circumstellar gases are stratified; here as elsewhere those authors suggest 
that relaxation times may be considerable, and we have in our treatment given 
reason for associating stratification with the differences between times of relaxation. 
For we have shown (Section 6) that an optical appearance of strata can arise, 
during changes in the exciting star, from the differential rates of Grotrian’s delay 
in fluorescent response to the irradiation. 

In this star, however, the changes are less violent than in any of those 
previously discussed. In fact, besides the abnormally low amplitude of 
pulsation, a slow growth in excitation of the blue star is the slight survivor of 
the mechanisms which we listed in Section 2. For instance, the ratio 
Hell/Hel rose slowly between 1940 April and 1941 May, and the ratio 
Hel/Call rose also by 1942. It seems more reasonable to attribute this to 
intrinsic progress in the source of excitation ((I) of Section 3) than to delays 
in response of Grotrian’s type. There are, however, changes in the line 
velocities which may well be significant for the problem of Grotrian’s r, which 
here becomes more complex than in any of our models. Superposed on the 
fact (shared with AX Pers, Z Andr and R Agar) that forbidden nebular lines 
are in general more negative in radial velocity than H, the following are among 
changes recorded in some detail as to time. In 1937, from February 27 to 
April 30 and June 18, Balmer line velocities altered from +8 km./sec. to 
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+20; He I, on these dates, +10, +8, +28, with nebular lines +34, —13, —9. 
Balmer lines themselves changed from —5 to + 42 in the longer interval 1932~5. 
At nebular densities it is not impossible for differential radiation pressure to 
separate the gases, so it is by no means certain to what extent these velocity 
changes record the appearance of luminosity at successive distances or successive 
stages of a re-adjustment of the kind investigated here. To any extent to which 
the lag in pulsation can be attributed to delay in atomic recombination, 7/5 is 
about 70 days, a lag which in Fig. 1 for hydrogen would correspond to a 
distance of 10'° cm. from the radiating star, and for all other lines accessible 
to calculation the distance is less. If the observable changes, which are 
certainly faster than the slow visible development of the B star, involve 
Grotrian’s mechanism, the two or three months which they have occasionally 
lasted will imply again about 10! cm. for the radius of the fluorescing sphere. 

Such an order of magnitude would eliminate some of the possibilities in the 
location of bright lines: interstellar nebulae at even planetary nebular distances 
are too large, and a Wolf—Rayet atmosphere far too small, and even a veil between 
the two stars is difficult to imagine large enough. ‘The meagre evidence 
contributed by this interpretation of observed times favours therefore a large 
example of the location (iii), or a not too distant shell of location (v): this latter 
is the less convincing, since RW Hydr has had a less eruptive history so far as 
is known, and recent ex-nova shells cannot easily be invoked. 

(6) x Scor is the limiting instance in lack of change; but it has interest 
not only for comparison but as the unique example near enough for dimensions 
to be directly accessible. Swings and Struve (18) establish to a high 
probability a diameter of [ /'e II] nebulosity 5"-9 and separation of the B star by 3” 
(3":2, Adams and Joy (19g)), from the M component, whose diameter has been 
estimated as 3900 (5 x 10? cm.). Here, independently of any estimate of r from 
time of adjustment, and indeed in absence of any such evidence from so steady 
a pair, the location seems most probably between (i) and (v) for the bright 
lines; the latter is favoured by the fact that so large an extension (5 x 10! cm.) 
would be rare for contemporary B ejecta, and is more easily attributable to a 
past which was not so quiet as the present. The problem of whether a B star 
can draw upon the atmosphere of its M companion is here likely to show its 
limiting possibilities: the extension of the M star, so far as limited to 
self-luminous area, places it just outside the B nebulosity, and the wide spacing 
of this particular visual binary reduces greatly the gravitational mingling of 
Kuiper’s ‘‘ contact”’ models, while the lack of large-scale pulsation also 
precludes any periodic interference between atmospheres which we listed 
as (iii), (iv). The excitation is also weaker than in the other stars, the nebular 
lines here being [Fe II] mainly, strengthened beyond the intensities of 
Fe II according to Struve (20) by a high density. It must be recollected that 
in M stars showing both Fell and [FeII] the latter sometimes strengthens 
relatively at minimum luminosity and smallest spread. 

We suggest that these dimensions accord with a location of the nebular 
lines in old ejecta surrounding a now quiet star; if so, the under-luminous 
character of the B component, likened by Struve to the B component of Z Andr, 
may have a fresh significance. Instead of an intrinsic stellar property, it may be 
the effect of dimming by shell remnants. Z Andr, which has twice erupted in 
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the years when « Scor has remained quiet, has been screened by a shell which 
may also be responsible for its apparent under-luminosity, and as in planetary 
nebulae it is never certain that we see any of these stars undimmed. But in 
Z Andr there is no reason to suppose the M component is so far from the B as 
to lie outside the shell; the proximity in a smaller orbit may preclude so long 
a quiescence as that of « Scor, if the one component is the source of disturbance 
in the other. 

The radial velocities in « Scor, +12°5 [Fe I1] relative to — 18-4 for H and 
He | absorption, are queried by Swings and Struve as not agreeing with the 
—o-I km./sec. recorded for the emission lines by Wilson and Sanford. This 
is Opposite, in either case, to the rule of the other blue-red binaries that 
velocities of forbidden lines are the more negative. ‘The important [Fe II} 
lines, however, are stimulated by low voltage; of Struve’s alternatives, they 
are probably due to electron impact in a density higher than that of P Cygn 
shells or most nebulae. This density would accord with the fact that the gas 
is no longer expanding now, compared with motion in the same lines in 
» Carinae and N Pict (1925); the density would also strengthen the opacity 
which we suggested as source of the under-luminosity in the embedded star. 

Struve’s hypothesis, that proximity of a red companion is essential to the 
eruptiveness of the blue star, thus passes to the limit where cause and effect 
both vanish, if low amplitude of pulsation gives the near quiescence of RW Hydr, 
and wide orbital separation gives the complete contemporary steadiness of 
« Scor: in neither case is there a pulsation sufficient for the major fluctuation 
in nebular targets which had exhibited the delays in fluorescence at their 
most striking. 

12. Conclusion.—Existing data about the rates of spectroscopic change in 
six blue-red binaries are examined to find whether any appear to exemplify 
the times of delay in fluorescence calculated for various models by Grotrian’s 
methods. The distinction between a near and quickly responding circumstellar 
gas, and a distant nebulosity surviving from earlier eruption and now slow in 
growth of its fluorescence, is reinforced from four of the binaries, by comparing 
delays in brightening with calculated rates of development in the spectra of 
models; location of the bright lines at various distances from the hotter star 
is thus made more understandable. Evidence for an intermediate location 
in the envelope of the M star is examined on the same principle, using time of 
development of the spectra. Comparison with the other two blue-red binaries 
correlates relative steadiness with greater distance of the M component, and 
slightness in eruptiveness of the blue star with low amplitude of pulsation of 
the M companion. ‘The distinction we have drawn between inner and outer 
circumstellar nebulosity is a distinction in visibility, without necessarily 
implying maxima in density or composition; hence the conception of the inner 
shell as due to the binary association, at times concealing the outer nebulosity 
from ultra-violet irradiation, has promising significance for the problem of 
whether Wolf—Rayet binaries can similarly shield a planetary nebula from being 
stimulated to visible fluorescence, a problem we shall not pursue here. 
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Summary 


It is assumed that the stars which constitute the spiral arms of a galaxy 
are formed from the disintegration of a bar of material which, at the moment 
of disintegration, is rotating like a rigid body. After their formation, the 
stars move under the Newtonian inverse-square-law attraction of a 
point-mass nucleus located at the centre of the bar. The stars move in 
elliptical orbits having their perigalactica or apogalactica on the initial 
position of the bar. The spiral arms are not orbits, but are curves defined 
by the “ present positions ’’ of the stars. The velocities to be expected are 
also found. The method of solution of the relevant equations is a graphical 
one. The principal conclusions are : (i) the shape of a galaxy alone does not 
determine its mass and the age of its arms, but shape, together with velocity 
of the stars in the arms, does so; (ii) arms may “ lead” for parts of their 
extent and “ trail ’”’ for the remainder; (iii) a fit can be obtained for the shapes 
of Ms1, M8: and M83 and for both shape and velocity of the outer parts 
of M33; the mass of M33 and the age of its arms are also found; (iv) the 
shape, mass and age of the Galaxy can be predicted and an explanation 
obtained of the “‘ leading ’’ arm in the Cygnus direction suggested by radio 
observations. 





1. Introduction.—The aim of the investigation contained in this paper is to 
describe a simplified model of a spiral galaxy constructed on the basis of 
Newtonian mechanics. The initial configuration of the galaxy is envisaged as 
a cylindrical bar of material, of cross-section small compared with its length, 
at the centre of which is a spherical body, or nucleus, whose dimensions are 
also small compared with the length of the bar. The system is rotating slowly 
like a rigid body about an axis of fixed direction in space that passes through 
the centre of the nucleus. The main part of the mass of the system is supposed 
to be concentrated in the nucleus, the mass of the bar being negligibly small 
compared with that of the nucleus. At the initial “instant’’* t=0, we imagine 
that the material of the bar produces stars which thereafter move in the 
gravitational field of the nucleus, the perturbations due to the mutual attractions 
between the stars themselves and the effects of the non-stellar remains of the 
bar being neglected. We have deliberately left aside the question of the origin 
of the bar which appears to us to be a separate problem. One may speculate 
that, before the formation of stars takes place, the bar consists of a mixture of 
dust and gas and the theory of its development out of some still more primitive 
configuration is one in which gravitational theory and the theories of 
hydrodynamics and of turbulence would presumably have to be employed. 
But it seems to us to be a plausible hypothesis that, when once the extra-nuclear 
stars have been formed, the motion of these objects will primarily be governed 
by the inverse-square-law attraction of the nucleus. The form of the spiral 
arms, in which the extra-nuclear stars are eventually distributed, should therefore 
be deducible from the elementary “planetary” theory of Newton if the initial 

* For a definition of the initial “‘ instant ” see Section 5. 
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configuration is given. Very near to the nucleus, where the elementary potential 
function we employ cannot be expected to be valid, our results do not hold good. 

The reader will find that the formation of the stars out of the material of 
the bar plays no part in our mathematical theory. All that we require is that 
the stars shall move in coplanar orbits, that the major axes of the orbits shall lie 
on a given line in space passing through the point-mass nucleus and that, 
initially, all the stars shall also be situated on this line. 

We must emphasize that, in our theory, a spiral arm does not consist of the 
orbits of a set of stars. ‘To borrow a term from E. A. Milne, the arm is the locus 
of the “* present positions’’ of a set of stars whose orbits are, in our case, conic 
sections with a common major axis and with the nucleus at the focus. In this 
respect the theory traces its origins to a remark of S. Alexander *, and to the 
work of E. J. Wilczynskit and of E. A. Milne.{ S. Alexander suggested that 
the break-up of a long thin cylinder of material might give rise to a spiral arm. 
Wilczynski showed that a set of stars moving in circular orbits round the 
nucleus, and starting from points along a common radius, would at a later time 
lie on a locus of spiral form. Finally E. A. Milne developed a theory analogous 
to ours except that he employed the gravitational theory of kinematical relativity 
instead of the classical theory of Newton. The investigations of E. W. Brown§ 
and of B. Lindblad || fall into a different category, for they specify the motions 
of the stars through potential functions which are of a more elaborate type than 
the simple potential of a spherical mass which we employ. 

2. Position-curves.—We consider first the problem of determining the 
position at time ¢ of a star which left the bar at time t=o. We assume that the 
star moves in the gravitational field of a point mass M located at the centre of 
the bar, the gravitational field of the bar and of the star itself being neglected. 
We also assume that the velocity of the star is perpendicular to the bar at time 
t =o, which means that either the perigalacticon or the apogalacticon of the star’s 
orbit lies on the line in space occupied by the bar at the initial instant. 





ry C7 
Fic. 1. 
Fig. 1 shows the position of the bar B’B at time ¢ =o, the central mass being 
at A. PQ is the orbit of a star which has perigalacticon at P and r, ¢ are the polar 
coordinates of the star S at time t(>0). The orbit of the star is 


l 
; =I +e cos ¢, (2.1) 





* 5. Alexander, A.7., 2, 95, 97, 105, 113, 126, 140, 148, 158, 1852. See in particular the 
article on p. 105. 

+ E. J. Wilczynski, Ap. 7., 4, 97, 1896; A.7., 20, 67, 1899-1900. 

t E. A. Milne, M.N., 106, 180, 1946. 

§ E. W. Brown, Ap. 7., 61, 111, 1925. 

|| B. Lindblad, Stockh. Obs. Ann., passim, 1936-1950. 
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and the relationship between ¢ and t is given by 
db jh 
dtr’ 
The semi-latus rectum, /, of the orbit is, of course, 
he 
 s 
whilst the eccentricity, e, of the orbit may have any value from o to I. 
Substituting in (2.2) from (2.1) and (2.3) we obtain, for the time ¢ taken by the 
star to travel from P to S, 
Ae gee, Soe Ae 
o(I+ecos¢)®? y*M*(1—e*)*? 


l 





2 9 
y M* 
(2.4) 





} 
(0 <e<r), | 


he (db he 
ou ree ¢)? yM F(r, 9) 


where the functions F(e,4), F(1, ¢) have the following forms* : — 
If e=o, F(o, ¢)=¢; 
d 


I-e — > sin 
Ifo<e<1, F(e,¢)=2 tan” of t=! and —e\ er Ss 
I+e 2 I+ecos ¢ 





If e=1, (1,4) =3 (tan$ + t tant) 
If we eliminate h from (2.4) and (2.1), (2.3), we find 
y M#?(1 —e*)® =r°(1 +e cos $)*F*(e,¢) (0 <e<1), 
P 2. 
y Mt =r(1 +cos $)®FX1,¢) (e=1), (2. 
and we shall call the curves represented by these equations for given e and 
given Mf*, position-curves. Obviously, the (r,4) coordinates of S at time ¢ are 
obtained for given /, e and Mf’, by a simultaneous solution of equations (2.1) 
and (2.5). We shall adopt a graphical method of performing this operation, 
which will be described in more detail below. 

At this stage in the investigation we have two alternatives open to us. One 
alternative—which we shall adopt—would be to assume that we had a set of stars 
which left different points of the bar at time =o and moved in the same sense 
in coplanar orbits of different eccentricities but with the bar as common major 
axis. At the end of time ¢ we can determine, by the method described above, 
the coordinates of each star. The locus obtained by joining the positions of the 
stars we shall call a “spiral arm’’. A second alternative, however, is to assume 
that the stars leave the bar at t=o and move as described above in orbits with 
the same eccentricity. The spiral arm and the position-curve, at a later time ¢, 
are identical in this case and we obtain indeed the generalization of Wilczynski’s 
theory.t In particular, if the eccentricity is zero, as he assumes, the 
equations (2.5) and (2.44) give 

rd? =y Me, 
which is equivalent to his equation for a spiral arm. 
* See, e. g., E. J. Routh, A Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle, C.U.P. 1898; Section 342 


Section 349. 
t E. J. Wilczynski, loc. cit. 
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Adopting the first alternative, we must next consider the case when P is the 
apogalacticon of the star. The orbit is now 


t= 1-40 cos ($+2)=1—€ C08 4, (2.6) 


whilst instead of (2.4) we have, writing J =¢+7, 

- 2 dis h® Fle,¢+7)—7 
because, by (2.4), F(e,)=7 for alle ino <e<1. The position-curve deduced 
from (2.6), (2.7) and (2.3) is 

y M@®(1 —e*)® =r3(1 —e cos $)°{ F(e, 6 +7) — 7}. (2.8) 

3. The velocity.—Consider again a star moving in an orbit of eccentricity e, 


and semi-latus rectum /, perigalacticon being at P. The magnitude of the 
velocity v of the star at S is, of course, given by 


cay (= x =). (3.1) 


2H 2 
p= OO {1+2e cosd+e*}. (3-2) 


If we eliminate A from (3.2), (2.4), we find 


M\28 s 
gy = (*) r+sseuste F8(e, d) (0 <e<I), 


ie 


t (0 <e<I), (2.7) 


Using (2.1), (2.3), we have 





(3-3) 


v2 =2 (Coe + cos p)F?/(1, 4) (e=1). 


Hence, for each point on a spiral arm, the corresponding velocity can be found 
by inserting the values of e,¢ for the point on the spiral arm into formulae (3.3). 

If P is the apogalacticon of the star’s orbit and 0 <e<1, the formula for the 
velocity reads, by (2.6), (2.7) and (3.2), 


< M\? 1 —2e cos $+ e .,, , 
vo (+) I =e { Fle, 6+ 7) —7}**, (3-4) 





1. The eccentricities and semi-latera recta.—The foregoing formulae apply 
to spiral arms formed by the motion of a set of stars whose orbits are restricted 
only by the assumptions that (a) the orbits are coplanar and are traced out in the 
same sense, (6) the orbits have either their perigalactica or apogalactica on the 
bar B’B at time t=0. We shall now restrict the motion further by assuming 
that, at f=o, the bar was rotating like a rigid body with angular velocity w and 
that each star had, initially, the velocity of the point on the bar at which the star 
left it. In Fig. 1 let AP =, and let the star’s velocity then be v,. It therefore 
follows that, in the star’s orbit, 


h=rw,. (4.1) 
Suppose further that P is the perigalacticon of the star’s orbit. By (3.2) and 
(4.1) we have 


‘ 2M? ™ 
vu = — (I +e), 
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80 that 


M 
uj = — (I +e). (4.2) 
But now 
v, = Tn, (4.3) 
so that (4.2) yields the two equations 
re” vi 
yM ap yMw 3 (4-4) 
On the other hand, if P is the apogalacticon of the star’s orbit, we have, 
instead of (4.2) and (4.4), 


I+e= 


™ M 
v= 2 (1-e) (4.5) 
’, 
and 
rw vs 
= = - (4.0) 
yM yMw 

Obviously there will be a point C on the bar for which the star’s orbit will be a 
circle with centre at A. The radius of this orbit is 7, and the corresponding 


circular velocity is v, where, by (4.4) or (4.6), 


I-ée 


ret 0? 
wer gi (4.7) 
Again a star with a parabolic orbit starts from a point B on the bar, where 
AB=r,, and it has a velocity v,. ‘These quantities are found from (4.4) with 
e=1 and satisfy 
ie (a 8) 
yM ~ yMo - 
Examination of the formulae (4.4) to (4.8) shows that the stars whose 
perigalactica lie on the bar start from points lying between C and B, whilst 
those whose apogalactica lie on the bar start from points between A and C. 
Since /=h?/(yM) =r?03/(yM), the formulae (4.4) and (4.6), when combined 
with (4.7), yield 


l=r(1+e)*® (perigalacticon on the bar), | 
( 4.9 


l=r(1—e)** (apogalacticon on the bar), J 


Hence the equations of the orbits, starting from perigalacticon and apogalacticon, 
respectively, are now, by (2.1) and (2.6), 

Te _ L+ecos¢ (een) 

r (1 + e)*8 
and 

r, I-—ecos¢d 

rs = Tes . {4.1 T) 

Consideration of the orbits with perigalactica on AC indicates that the 

formation of stars from the bar cannot be supposed to occur at points too close 
to r=o. An orbit of eccentricity e whose apogalacticon lies on AC will have 
its perigalacticon on AC’ at a distance (1 —e)**r,/(1+e) from A. ‘The velocity 
at the apogalacticon is, by (3.1), (4.9), 


12 
() (1 = e)'8, 
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aye yM \"" 
c r, ’ 


but at the perigalacticon of the orbit the velocity is 


yM\2 +e 
r (t-e”’ 


which is not only greater than v, but tends to infinity as e tends tor. ‘The reason 
for this is that we have idealized the nucleus into a point-mass at A, whereas 
in nature it will extend to a considerable distance from this point. Hence the 
bar does not begin until this distance is exceeded, and our theory therefore 
cannot be applied up to the neighbourhood of the point 7 =o. 

5. Graphical methods.—We must now adapt the equations to a form suitable 
for obtaining a graphical solution of (4.10), (2.5) and of (4.11), (2.8). We shall 
use, as our fundamental units, the kiloparsec for r, the solar mass for M, and the 
year for t. This will mean that the velocity v should be expressed in Kps./year 
but, as this is an inconvenient unit for velocity, we shall retain the usual 
expression of velocity in km./sec. and write v=«V, where « is the conversion 
factor and V is in km./sec. If we denote by K, Mo, Y, respectively, the kiloparsec, 
solar mass and year, we have 


which is, of course, less than 


y =6°670 x 10-8 cm.3 g.! sec.~? = 4-491 x 10-* KK? Ma Y, 
whilst (5-1) 
% = 1'022 x 107%, 
In order to plot a fundamental set of curves we choose 
M=M,=10"Mo, t=ty=108Y, r,=(r.)o=2°5 Kps. (5.2) 


Using (5.1) we obtain for the constants that will appear in the equations of the 
fundamental curves the values 

4 logig y Mots = 0°884, logy 2°5 =0°398, 
(5-3) 


M 
j loge — logy % = 1874. 


‘The fundamental position-curves for the stars which leave the bar at points 
on CB are, by (2.5), (5.3), 
(1+e cos ¢)®F°(e, d) 


log r = 0-884 — 4 log — re) (0 <e<1), (5.4} 


log r = 0-884 — } log {(1 + cos $)°F*(1,4)} (e=1), (5.5) 
whilst the fundamental orbits by (4.10), (5.3) are 





[+e cos ¢ 
(1+e)** 
The corresponding fundamental velocity curves are, by (3.3), (5.3), 

I+2ecosd+e 


log V=1-874+4 log { ae r Fs(e,)} (0 <e<1), (5-7) 


log V=1-874 +4 log {2(1 + cos 4) F**(r, 4)} (5.8) 


log r = 0-398 — log (0 <e <1). (5-6) 
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The fundamental curves for stars which have their apogalactica on AC are 


om 3 / a7) —7 2 
log r =0-884 — § log [S =e ae a |: 





(5.4) 


' I—e cos 
log r =0°398 — log Fe 


log V =1-874+ 4 log [ 


If, in Fig. 1, AC’ = AC and C’B’ =CB, the fundamental curves for stars which 
leave the bar between A and C’ and between C’ and B’ may be obtained from those 
given above by rotating the diagrams clockwise through =. 

Suppose now that we wish to obtain the position-curves, orbits and 
velocity-curves for a different initial choice of M, t andr,. We write 


(5.6) 


I—2e cos ¢+e , 


hi (Fle, +7) — 7} | ; (5.74) 


Ine 





M=pM), t=rTtp, r, =0(T,)o: (5.9) 


Inspection of the equations (2.5) and (2.8), (4.10) and (4.11), and (3.3) and (3.4), 
shows that we can obtain the new curves from the fundamental ones by making 
the following alterations in equations (5.4) to (5.74), for the position-curves, 
the orbits and the velocity-curves, respectively : 


In (5.4), (5.5), (5.4.4) replace 0-884 by 0-884 + } log puz*; 


»» (5-6), (5.6.4) »  0°398 ,, 0°398 + log o; | (5.10) 


1» (5-7) (5-8) (5-74) 1874 5, 1874+4 log” . 


The interpretation of the factors o, » in terms of the new angular velocity of 
the bar is of interest. Let wo be the angular velocity of the bar for the choice 
M= M, and (r,) =(r,)9, 30 that, by (4.7), 


(7.)o= (Se). (v,)8 = (vy Mgwo)"”. 


Let w be the angular velocity of the bar for the choice (5.9) of fundamental 
constants. We have 

M,\ 13 2\ 1/3 

1, =O(1,)o = ( 2 ‘) - (‘<") (r.)o- 

WwW Ww 

Hence 
1/2 
w= ane , (5.11) 


whilst the new circular velocity is 


0,= («)° (eo (5.12) 


Finally we note that the fundamental angular velocity of the bar, wo, and the 
fundamental circular velocity, (V,)9, are, by (4.7), (5.1), (5.2) respectively, 


M,, ) u2 } 
wWo™ an = 5°362 x 1078 rad./ Y, 


(5.13) 
(V.)o= (y Maio) ™ = 131 km./sec. 


a 


At this rate of rotation, the bar turns through about 3° in 10® years. Thus 
the “instant” t=0o of the preceding calculations may in fact be an interval of 
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time as large as 108 years for, during that period, the position of the bar in space 
does not greatly alter. 

6. The graphs.—The graphical analysis of the preceding theory will now be 
described. Fig. 2 shows the position-curves given by the equations (2.5) for the 
special case of circular orbits (e=0); this is the case discussed by Wilczynski.* 
The curves are drawn for a mass of 10!Mo and for several values of f, as 


a ———-— 








5 


ee — - _ 4 
Fic. 2.—Position-curves derived for‘ circular orbits with a mess of 10!°McQ and respective 
ages 10’, 5 x 10", 10%, 2 10%, 5 x 108 and 10° years. The arrows beside the line denoting the 
zero-point of ¢ indicate the direction of orbital motion and of increasing ¢. The radial scale is 
marked in Kps. The first two curves are carried through 47 radians, the third and fifth through 
8x, the fourth and sixth through 67. All the curves, of course, undergo an infinite number of 
turns before they reach the central point. 


provided for by (5.10). Examination of the curves will illustrate: (a) the 
progressive winding-up of the position-curves (which in this case are identical 
with the spiral arms) with advancing age; (b) the gradual expansion of the 
tightly wound portions of the spiral with increasing ¢; and (c) the outermost 
portions of the arms, approaching asymptotically the line corresponding to 


d =Q., 
* E. J. Wilczynski, loc. cit. 
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Fig. 3 illustrates the form of the position-curves derived from (2.5), with 
various eccentricities, for our fundamental case (5.2). Evidently the curves 
become more and more distorted, as compared with the curves for circular 
orbits (Fig. 2), the more the eccentricity deviates from zero. The curve for the 
largest eccentricity shown (e=1) reaches a limit at ¢=7, and the curves for 
eccentricities a little less than I approach it progressively. Curves for 
eccentricities greater than 1 (hyperbolic orbits) would obviously lie outside 
the parabolic curve, but we have not considered them, as stars in hyperbolic 
orbits probably play little part in the configuration of galaxies. The 
position-curves for stars in elliptical orbits starting from _perigalacticon 
approach the nucleus most closely at values of ¢ near to 2n7; those for stars in 
elliptical orbits starting from apogalacticon, at values of 4 near to (2n— r)z. 


ay 


+ 


+ 


> 
- —o 


Fic. 3.—Position-curves derived for orbits of various eccentricities (as indicated in the diagram) 
with a mass of 10!°Mc and a time of 10° years since the liberation of the stars from the bar. 
a denotes apogalacticon start; p, perigalacticon start. Arrangement is as in Fig. 2. All the curves 
except the first two are carried through 4n radians; the first two are carried through 57 radians. 


Our method for finding the position at any time of the spiral arm occupied 
by the stars liberated from a rigidly rotating bar (Section 4) involves determining 
the points of intersection of the position-curves of Fig. 3 with the orbit- 
curves (4.10), (4.11). The graphical determination of the intersections of the 
position-curves and the orbit-curves that correspond to the same eccentricity 
and starting-orientation is most easily performed if the logarithms of the 
distances are plotted against 4. By this expedient it is possible to use one set of 
curves for reading off the intersections that correspond to any chosen 
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combination of mass, time and o (see (5.10)), by the addition of suitable 
constants to the log r-values for the position-curves and orbit-curves. 

Fig. 4 shows the spiral arms that are produced by the loci of these 
intersections for the case where M=10!°M. and for various values of the 
time. As in Fig. 2, the noteworthy features of the curves are: (a) the progressive 
winding-up of the spiral arm with advancing age; (4) the gradual expansion of 
the closely wound portion; (c) the existence of two extended arms (which are 
no longer asymptotic to the zero direction of ¢, except for values of t smaller 
than those shown in the figure). Several features that are not shared by the 
special case of circular orbits are worthy of note. ‘The arms now cross one 
another at intervals of about 7 in ¢; the crossing-points are close to the nucleus 
for small values of ¢, but move outward progressively with advancing age. 
Furthermore, the arms are distorted by the effects of the shape of the 
position-curves for eccentric orbits, and the distortion is such that, in every 
circuit within the first intersection, the arm is “leading’’ (i.e. receding from 
the nucleus with increasing 4) through about a half-turn, and “trailing”’ 
(i. e. approaching the nucleus with increasing ¢) for the other half. ‘This effect 
becomes more and more conspicuous the nearer the nucleus is approached. 
Finally, if the parabolic orbits are regarded as marking the effective outer limit 
of the model galaxy, the size, and therefore the apparent length of the arms, 
increases progressively with age. 

The orbital velocities of the stars at any time (equations (3.3), (3.4)) increase 
progressively, in the case of circular orbits, with increasing ¢ and hence with 
increasing 7. For any eccentricity other than zero, this is no longer true. 
To obtain a complete picture of the velocity-curves it is necessary to examine 
the velocity as a function of ¢ rather than of r (which latter is the usual procedure 
in dealing with observations of the rotational velocities of galaxies), since both 
the individual position-curves, and also the deduced spiral arms, pass through 
the same value of r more than once with different values of 6. When the velocities 
deduced from our equations are plotted against 7, they turn back on themselves 
repeatedly inside the point at which the arms begin to intersect. 

Fig. 5 shows the course of several velocity-curves when V is plotted as 
ordinate against ¢ as abscissa. ‘These curves are obtained by reading V from 
equations (5.7), (5.7a@) and (5.8) at the values of 4 given by the spiral arms for 
the appropriate eccentricities. All the curves are computed for p/r=1. On the 
other hand, when V is regarded as a function of r, and a V-r curve plotted, it is 
evident that the mean velocities taken over a range of r will often cover more than 
one section of the curve, except for the outermost regions of the spiral, because 
several values of V may correspond to one value of r. When V is plotted 
against ¢, however, each curve attains any given value of the abscissa only once. 

7. Comparison with observation..-When the sequence of model spirals 
(Fig. 4) is compared with the actual galaxies that show spiral form, they will be 
found to reproduce many of the observed features fairly well. Fig. 4 shows the 
form and dimensions of a spiral for M=10'M,, and r,=2-5 Kps. at several 
intervals since the initial instant. A “ young”’ spiral thus consists of two outer 
trailing arms, which begin to cross and to “‘lead’’ periodically, at a relatively 
small distance from the nucleus. As its age advances, the length of the outer 
arms and the distance from the nucleus at which the arms begin to cross, 
increase progressively. ‘The effect is that structure is obliterated in a central 
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region that grows in size with increasing age. If this progression is compared 
with the series of normal spirals, our model galaxy passes with advancing age 
through forms that resemble those of Sc, Sb and Sa spirals.* 

We have already mentioned in Section 4 that our theory cannot be expected 
to reproduce the true state of affairs after we pass to within a certain distance 
of the nucleus. If this distance is larger in some systems than in others (which 
will depend among other things on the distribution of mass) the regions near 


— — — $$ ————— ——_—_— _ 
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| 2.5 *10° 
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Fic. 4.—Forms of spiral arms derived from intersections of position-curves (Fig. 3) and 
orbit-curves for various eccentricities. The curves are obtained for M=10%M -~, r=2'5 Kops. 
and for various ages. The radial scale is marked in Kps.; note that the scale is halved for the two 
last curves. 
the nucleus may tend to move more nearly with rigid rotation. That this is true 
at some distance in all galaxies is shown by the measured radial velocities. 
Possibly the barred spirals fall into this category where the “rigid” region is 
larger than for normal spirals and may even contain the inner portions of the 
bar in an “undisintegrated’’ state. 
For our values of the mass and of r, (corresponding to »=I, T=I, =I in 
(5.10)), the age of the model galaxy is determinate. But we can reproduce the 


* E. P. Hubble, The Realm of the Nebulae, Yale Univ. Press, 1936, p. 45. 
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same sequence of forms and dimensions by choosing values for some or all of 
u, 7, o other than unity. As a first example, if o=1 but , 7 have any pair of 
values satisfying yr*=1, the same sequence results but r=, ~"*. In this case, 
also, by (5.11), (5.12) and the definition of r,, we have 


aia of mullite -(r.’ 
w=pa, 0.=h'(U)oy Te = (Fedo 


As a second example, suppose that pu, 7 and o satisfy the two equations ur = 0° 
and «=0*. By (5.10), the effect of the first relation is to move the origins of 
log r in the position- and orbit-curves through the same amount, so that the same 
sequence again results. But now 7=1 and 


W = Wo) Ve =p®(v,)o, ‘= pt 3(ro- 
As a third example, which again gives the same sequence, let 4, 7 and o satisfy 
the two equations pr*=o* and ~=o. Hence r=p and 


w = la, v,.= (v.)o fae H(T.)o- 
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Fic. 5.—Velocity-curves for various values of 4 log ur. 


Thus in all three cases the galaxy passes through the same sequence of forms 
and dimensions but at rates which, in the first and third cases, depend on the 
mass. It also follows that position in the sequence does not determine the age 
of a galaxy uniquely: it merely indicates some appropriate combination of the 
values of p, 7, o. 

But while the same sequence of forms and sizes can thus be produced by 
suitable combinations of , 7 and o, the corresponding velocities will not be the 
same, since the velocity varies as (j/7)"*. ‘Thus, although from a consideration 
of form and dimensions alone the age of the galaxy cannot be found, the 
rotational velocities make it possible to draw some conclusions about age and 
mass separately. 

Comparison with individual galaxies is complicated by the great difficulty 
of allowing for the inclination of the system in the line of sight, and also in many 
cases by the uncertainty in the precise dimensions. Messier 51 appears to 
represent a system that is seen in plan, and it compares well with the third 
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diagram of Fig. 4, if 7 is taken equal to 27°. The inner arms are reproduced if 
constant eccentricity of 0-15 for the orbits, and apogalacticon starts, are assumed. 
Messier 83 also appears to be of roughly circular outline, and it corresponds to 
a greater age, as shown in the fifth diagram of Fig. 4. In this case we have taken 
i=45°. We have also succeeded in reproducing the arms of Messier 81, 
taking 7=60°. 

8. Messier 33.—The galaxy for which the available data are the most 
complete is M33, where the radial velocities have been studied by N. U. Mayall 
and L. H. Aller.* The data on velocities have been interpreted by A. B. Wyse 
and N. U. Mayallt+ in terms of a thin-disk model of a galaxy; our object is to show 
that these same data can be interpreted in terms of our model where the main 
mass is concentrated at the centre. ‘Taking 220,000 parsecsf{ as the distance of 
M33, it follows that 1°=3-85Kps., and that the readily observable radius, 
within which lie all the points whose velocities were measured, is about 
two kiloparsecs. Mayall and Aller considered that the system is inclined at 33 
to the line of sight, and we adopt this value, as well as the azimuths and true 
nuclear distances that are calculated from it. 

The true nuclear distances (converted to Kps.) were plotted against the 
azimuths, and the resulting curve was compared with the curves of Fig. 6 which 
represents spiral arms drawn with log 7 and ¢ as ordinate and abscissa. Greatest 
weight was given to the outermost observable parts of the arms. It was judged 
that the curve corresponding to M=10%M, (i.e. w=1), r,=2°5 Kps. 
(i. e. o=1) and 4 log pr® = —0-20, agreed best in form with the observed curve. 
For this curve it turns out that r= 3°75 Kps. at ¢=100°. But the true distance 
of a point on the arm from the nucleus at ¢= 100° is 0-78 Kps. so that o=0-21 
or log o= —0°682. Hence the value of 4 log ur* that will reproduce the outer 
arms in both shape and size is — 0-20-0-682 = —o0-882. This keeps the difference 
of the zero points of the position-curves and orbit-curves for 4 log yr? = — 0-882, 
ao =0:21, the same as the difference when 4 log yr* = — 0-20, o=1. 

It remains to compare the observed rotational velocities with those predicted 
from our formulae. All the published velocities are of bright-line objects with 
nebular characteristics, and our theory applies specifically to stars. However, 
it seems probable that all these nebulae dre associated with stars, and it is worth 
examining their velocities on the assumption that they share the stellar velocities, 
at least approximately. 

We select from Fig. 5 the V-¢ curve that corresponds to the spiral arm 
obtained for 4 log uzr* = —0-20, and determine the change in log V that will 
produce the best fit with the observed values. Readings for 4 were made from 
Plate 9 by associating each point for which a rotational velocity was available 
with the arm that runs nearest to it. The best fit with the V-¢ curve is obtained 
when the logarithms of the velocities are decreased by 0-128, which corresponds 
to log (u/r) = —0-384. But from the spiral arms corrected for scale we have 
obtained log (ur*) = — 2-646, and so solving for and 7, we find that Messier 33 
has a mass of 7-3 x 10°Mo and its arms have an age of 1-8 x 107 years. Mayall 
and Aller tabulate a mass of 1°7x10®Mo, whilst Hubble estimates it at 
1°5 x 10!°M 5, but this high value is ascribed by Mayall and Aller to the neglect 

* N. U. Mayall and L. H. Aller, Ap. ¥., 95) 5, 1942. 


+ A. B. Wyse and N. U. Mayall, Ap. F., 95, 24, 1942. 
ty E. P. Hubble, loc. cit., p. 143. 
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Predicted curves for Messier 33. The inner broken curves represent constant eccentricity 
0-64, apogalacticon start. 
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of the velocity of the system. Mayall and Aller give rotational periods lying 
between 210° years (outer arms) and 5:9 x 107 years (main body), both of 
these values, of course, predicating circular orbits. 

It is seen from Fig. 7 that the predicted velocity-curve deviates greatly from 
the observed velocities for values of ¢ greater than about 400°. The predicted 
course of the arms also fails noticeably to reproduce the form of the system at 
about this point, which evidently marks the limit of applicability of our theory. 
This point corresponds to an orbit, starting from apogalacticon, with an 
TYe 
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Fic. 6.—Spiral arms for various values of 4 log yt* plotted with log r and ¢ as ordinate and 
abscissa. 





eccentricity between 0-6 and 0-7. Suppose therefore that at this distance from 
the nucleus we abandon our hypothesis that the stars were produced from a 
rigidly rotating bar and replace it by the assumption that the bar breaks up into 
a set of stars which move in orbits of the same eccentricity. If we choose this 
eccentricity to be 0-64 and also assume that all the stars have their apogalactica 
on the bar, the spiral arms obtained—-which are now identical with the 
position-curves—are indicated by the broken lines on Plate 9. It appears that the 
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spiral arms continued towards the nucleus in this way are in good agreement 
with observation. ‘The spiral arm for constant e(=0-64) has been carried 
through rather more than 27 in ¢. It appears to enclose the bright inner portion 
of the observed arms, and another turn through 27 would evidently bring it 
near to the conspicuous inner arm. The velocities that would correspond to 
this calculated spiral arm at these values of ¢ would, however, fluctuate between 
the limits of 60 and 250km./sec. whilst the velocities observed by Mayall and 
Aller lie, on the average, below the lower of these values, as may be seen from 
Fig. 7. 

Thus it seems as if the outer arms of M33 can have been produced by the 
disintegration of a bar rotating like a rigid body but that the inner arms are 
produced by the disintegration of the bar into stars which all move in orbits 
of the same eccentricity, irrespective of their distances from the nucleus. 
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Fic. 7.—Predicted velocity curve for Messier 33. Circles represent means of observed velocities. 








9. The Galaxy.—To select a model that shall represent the Galaxy is a 
different problem from a fitting of position-curves and velocity-curves to a system 
of known form. ‘The tentative picture of the Galaxy shown in Fig. & was 
selected with the purpose of taking account of the following facts: (a) the 
existence of two condensations of stars (the ‘‘Oort condensations’’) which are 
about 2 Kps. apart, and may reasonably be supposed to represent sections of 
spiral arms; (b) the known direction (galactic longitude 327°) and distance 
(8 to 10 Kps.) of the galactic centre; (c) the brilliance of the Carina regions, 
where we are presumably looking along an arm; (d) the location of an intense 
radio maximum* at galactic longitude 57° differing by about go° from the 
galactic centre in longitude; and (e) the solar velocity of about 250 km./sec., 
directed towards Cygnus (“galactic rotation’’). ‘The existence of the radio 
maximum at 90° from the galactic centre, in the direction towards which the 
Sun’s rotational motion is observed to be, is interpreted by the radio observers 
as indicating that the arms in that direction may be “‘leading”’. 

* J. G. Bolton and K. C. Westfold, Nature, 165, 487, 1950. 
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The configuration shown in Fig. 8 has been obtained by trial and error and 
corresponds to one or other of the following values of the constants, according 
to the postulated distance of the Sun from the galactic centre: 


Time since 

a ww initial instant 
(108 years) 

8 3°63 0°54 7°3 1°4 
9 4°09 0°48 8-2 1°6 
10 4°54 0°43 9°! 1°8 


Distance of Sun from 
galactic centre (Kps.) 


Mass of Galaxy 
in 10° Mo 





DEE 

















Fic. 8.— Schematic representation of the Galaxy. 
The scale is for a solar distance from the galactic centre of 9°7 Kps. 


It will be seen that, for the solar position selected, the arms “lead” in the 
direction of the galactic rotation towards Cygnus, and that in the direction of 
Carina we are looking along the arm. The radio maximum and the Carina 
direction are indeed near the intersections between the two arms, though at a 
distance of about 20 Kps. the star-density at these points can hardly be observable. 
The overall dimensions of the central coils of the Galaxy have the enormous 
value of between 40 and 50 Kps.; but the stars in the outer regions would 


35 
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be very sparsely distributed. The velocity in the circular orbit in this model is 
260 km./sec., whilst the velocity in the solar neighbourhood was taken to be 
about 250 km./sec. Hence the rotation constants for the region of the Galaxy 
accessible to us would be little altered in our model. 

The enormous dimensions derived for the galactic system are hardly 
surprising in view of the high mass of the Galaxy, which must cause it to increase 
in overall size more rapidly than a system of smaller mass. ‘The ages derived 
for the spiral arms are not unreasonable, though perhaps somewhat high in 
view of current ideas as to the probable ages of supergiant stars. On the whole 
it seems possible to account for a number of features of our Galaxy—in particular 


the “‘leading’”’ arm suggested by the radio observations—fairly well by means 
of our model system. 


Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. : 
1950 December 21. 
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